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Important New McGraw-Hill Publications 


ELEMENTS OF AMERICAN GOVERNMENT. New 2nd edition 
By JOHN H. FERGUSON, Pennsylvania State College and DEAN E. McHENRY, 
University of California at Los Angeles. McGraw-Hill Series in Political Science. 
In press. 

Here is a brief treatment text for the general course on American Government treating federal, 

state and local government. The new edition is up to date, easy to read, 100 pages less than the first 

edition, more copiously and effectively illustrated than previously, and largely rewritten. 


COST ACCOUNTING. New 3rd edition 
By JOHN G. BLOCKER and W. KEITH WELTMER, University of Kansas. McGraw- 
ill Accounting Series. 623 pages, $6.50. 
This well-known book sets forth the objectives and procedures of cost accounting from a managerial 
point of view. In this latest revision all the material has been brought up to date and many chapters 
have been rewritten for greater clarity. New chapters have been added and all illustrations revised 
to reflect current trends in cost accounting. All problems are new and most of them are based on 





case studies of business enterprises. 


COLLEGE ALGEBRA. New 3rd edition 
By PAUL K. REES, Louisiana State University and FRED W. SPARKS, Texas Tech- 
nological College. Third edition. In press. 


Here is a very thorough and competent revision of a successful algebra text intended for students 
of arts and science, business administration, agriculture and engineering. It includes all the usual 
college algebra topics besides a rapid review of such topics as the fundamental operations, special 
products, factoring, exponents, radicals, linear and fractional equations, and simultaneous linear 


equations. 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT. New 5th edition 
By WALTER DILL SCOTT, Northwestern University; ROBERT C. CLOTHIER, 
Rutgers University; and WILLIAM R. SPRIEGEL, University of Texas. 685 pages, 
$6.50. 
This comprehensive new revision eliminates outdated material and brings the text completely up to 
date. A new chapter on "Personnel Management as a Coordinating Function" has been added to 
complete this outstanding outline of principles, practices, and instruments in the important relation 
ships between management and workers. 


APPLIED DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. New 4th edition 
By FRANK M. WARNER, University of Washington. 247 pages, $4.00. 


Application is the keynote of this text designed to teach clearly and simply, by the direct method, 
the few fundamental principles of descriptive geometry. The book presents a large collection of 
problems with engineering data and terms so as to give the student considerable practice in applying 
the principles in solving a large variefy of engineering problems. Many of the problems have been 
taken directly from some commercial job. 


APPLIED DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY PROBLEM BOOK. New 


2nd edition 
By FRANK M. WARNER and CLARENCE E. DOUGLASS, University of Washing. 
ton. 68 pages, $3.75. 
A thorough revision of the widely used problem book correlated with the new fourth edition of 
Warner's Applied Descriptive Geometry. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


Spring and convention time will be definitely in the air as this issue of the 
Journal comes out. Everyone in the junior college field seems to be looking 
forward to the American Association of Junior Colleges Convention in St. 
Louis. If the preglimpses of the program are any indication, this convention 
should be the best ever. 

This issue carries a variety of subject-matter from educational theatre and 
creative writing in junior colleges to an over-view of liberal and general educa- 
tion. Loren Winship, Gladys Burrows Ellis, and H. 'T. Morse take up the above 
subjects, while George H. Walker, Jr. gives “‘An Analysis of Negro Junior Col- 
lege Growth.” 


‘A Successful Experiment in Religious Education” is described by H. E. 
Jenkins, and Richard A. Hardin ruffles some feathers in “Our Bandit Educa- 
tors.” S. V. Martorana and L. L. Williams discuss fully junior college transfers 
at The State College of Washington. 


IN FUTURE ISSUES 


April will bring much more than April showers to Journal readers. Articles 
on personnel practices, public relations programs, education and citizenship, 
the place of liberal education, and others will be among the April articles. 


BERT KrRuGER SMITH 
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Youth in the World Today 


R. B. ANDERSON 


WHETHER we are all agreed that it 
is a good thing or not, the fact re- 
mains that the scope and complexity 
of our governmental processes and re- 
sponsibilities have increased tremen- 
dously over the past 20 years. A total 
of 565,000 civilian federal employees 
in 1933 has now grown to 2,500,000. 
During the same period our 
Armed Forces increased from 
215,000 to the present level 
of 31% million. In 1933 our 
Federal budget was $4,700,- 
QO0,000. ‘Today it is just over 
$63 billion, and most of it 
will go directly or indirectly 
in payment for the services 
of people. State and local 
administrative units have likewise ex- 
perienced a substantial rise in the num- 
ber of employees and in the number of 
tax dollars it takes to support them. 
One out of every 23 Americans is a 
public servant. Each in his own way, 
they are together responsible for the 
wise and prudent use of about 30 per 
cent of the total income of the United 
States. 

As a result, we have a radically 
new degree of importance attaching 
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ROBERT BERNERD ANDERSON, Secre- 
tary of the Navy, went to Washington in 
1953 from his post as General Manager of 
the Waggoner Estate, a ranching and oil 
empire with headquarters in Vernon, Texas. 
He graduated with highest honors from The 
University of Texas Law School in 1932, 
passing his courses for graduation after his 
election to the Texas Legislature. He has 
been Assistant Attorney General of Texas, 
State Tax 
Chairman and Executive Director 


Commissioner, and 


of the Texas Unemployment Com- 
mission. He has also served as 
President of the Texas State Board 
of Education and Director of 


many companies and associations. 





to the public servant insofar 
as he represents a factor in 
our national life. Out of this 
situation we perceive two 
things: 

First there is the fact that a career 
in government service represents an 
oppertunity that is now extended to 
millions of America’s young men and 
women. There are openings for almost 
every kind of profession and _ skill 
practiced by human beings. ‘There is 
an executive hierarchy that permits 
advancement from junior positions to 
the most exalted ranks, both military 
and civilian. Regardless of his taste 
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or aptitude, a young person can find 
somewhere among the thousands of 
Opportunities in government a place 
where he can be happy in a lifetime 
of rewarding, essential public service. 

Second, there is the necessity for all 
of us—the schools and colleges in 
particular, to see and act upon the re- 
sponsibilities which we all share in for 
creating the conditions which make 
it possible for the public servant to be 
most effective. We need to prepare 
our young people entering public life 
with the educational background that 
will enable them to make the maxi- 
mum contribution of their energies and 
talents. Public Administration is a 
field which has long suffered from 
neglect in our colleges, and as a con- 
sequence we all have suffered to the 
extent that our people in government 
service have lacked the educational 
background in public administration 
they might otherwise have had. 

Not only should our young people 
be prepared in an educational sense 
to take on positions of public responsi- 
bility. They should also be prepared 
psychologically—given a sound under- 
standing of the vital importance and 
the honorable character of govern- 
ment service. Among peoples such as 
ours, where the liberal tradition is 
strong, and untempered by long years 
of reflection, there is a natural tend- 
ency toward distrust of government 
and all its instrumentalities—a dis- 
trust which is oftentimes extended 
without justification to its working 
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membership. There is thus a tendency 
to look askance at personnel associ- 
ated with government activity, whether 
military, civil service, or public of- 
ficials, either appointive or elective. 
This false impression must be cor- 
rected wherever and whenever pos- 
sible. We must, all of us, at every op- 
portunity, seek to present the picture 
of government service for what it is: 
the opportunity to serve one’s country 
in a post of honor and dignity, and in 
which a person can contribute his best 
to a job that is necessary and important 
to his fellow men. 

It is time we recognized the fact 
of government service for what it is: 
an important, permanent factor of 
very substantial portions in our na- 
tional life, which will affect vitally 
for better or worse the lives of every 
one of us. We need to clothe it in the 
dignity and esteem it has always been 
accorded in countries like England, 
and which in this country it has more 
often deserved than received. 

Unless we do, we may be sure that 
the proud, sensitive, capable young- 
ster will shun the opportunities offered 
him as a public servant in preference 
to some position in the business or 
commercial world. If enough of them 
do so, the government service will 
become little more than a haven of 
mediocrity —a moribund establish- 
ment ironically administering the ex- 
penditure of more money than the 
combined income of all the business 
corporations in the United States. 











Liberal and General Education—Partisans 


or Partners? 
H. T. MORSE 


THERE IS ready agreement in educa- 
tional circles that one of the main re- 
sponsibilities of the junior college is 
to provide a sound program of gen- 
eral education for its students. There 
is less agreement as to how this re- 
sponsibility may be best discharged, 
and considerable confusion as to the 
meaning of general education. Part of 
this confusion stems from the fact that 
some writers use the terms “general 
education” and “liberal education” 
interchangeably and almost synony- 
mously, while others make or imply 
a considerable difference between the 
two. 

The possible difference between 
them may seem all the more obscure 
to junior college faculty members be- 
cause such a large share of the effort 
in junior colleges is directed toward 
development of vocational programs 
and facilities. Thus, to some persons 
so engaged, general education appears 
in the negative sense as that part of 
the educational enterprise which is not 
vocational. Others think of it some- 
what vaguely as the usual introduc- 
tory departmental subject - matter 
courses, sometimes broadened into a 





Dean of the General College, University 
of Minnesota, H. T. MORSE, in 1951, edited 
General Education in Transition. He has also 
written articles and chapters of books on 
general education, evaluation in the social 





sciences, etc. He serves as Consultant in 
Social Science to the American Council on 
Education Cooperative Study of Evaluation 
in General Education. 
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“survey” offering. Some writers will- 
fully misconstrue general education as 
“education by generalities.’””’ Having 
set up the straw man, they demolish 
it was great relish.’ 


If the junior college is to assume 
seriously its responsibility of providing 
general education, faculty members 
must cultivate some understanding of 
what is meant by the term, and in 
what respects this kind of education 
may resemble or differ from liberal, 
specialized, and professional educa- 
tion. The California Junior College 
Study report provides an “operational 
definition” of general education and 


1 Gordon Keith Chalmers, “The Diverse 
Responsibilities of Liberal and General Edu- 
cation,” Current Issues in Higher Education. 
Washington, D.C.: Association for Higher 
Education, 1953. Pp. 34-39. 
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excellent examples of desirable prac- 
tices. ‘These are, however, illustrative 
rather than typical.” And while they 
serve to exemplify general education 
in operation, they do not, except by 
implication, indicate how it may dif- 
fer from liberal education. 

It has been my privilege to teach in 
various kinds of public educational 
institutions, including four years’ ex- 
perience as an instructor in a junior 
college. I have also had the oppor- 
tunity to teach in differing univer- 


sity programs, one of which is con- 


sidered as liberal education and the 
other as general education. On the 
basis of this experience, and from 
some acquaintance with the pertinent 
literature, I have attempted to set 
down what seem to me to be the dif- 
ferences between liberal and general 
education, other than the historical 


one of usage. 


It has been said by some writers 
that the difference is largely one of 
degree rather than one of kind, that a 
liberal education is merely a deepen- 
ing of the values and content of a gen- 
eral education. Whatever distinctions 
may be made, it must be admitted at 
times the differences become some- 
what indistinct and that to a certain 
degree the purpose of the learner may 
determine the nature of his learning. 
Each type of education, especially in 


2B. Lamar Johnson, General Education 
in Action. Washington, D.C.: American 
Council on Education, 1952. 
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practice, may also often tend to par- 
take of some of the characteristics of 
the other. 

It is undoubtedly true that a ration- 
alist or neo-humanist type of general 
education is in many ways a less inten- 
sive liberal education, and that the 
aims, materials, and methods of each 
are largely the same. The real differ- 
ence would appear to be between the 
traditional liberal education and the 
newer eclectic or instrumentalist pro- 
grams of general education.* 

In this sense, the following differ- 
ences may be found: 


(1) Liberal education is concerned 
first with a body of subject-matter con- 
tent, drawn largely from the cultural 
heritage of the Western world. General 
education of the less conservative type 
is concerned first with the learner as a 
human being, who has certain needs 
and desires that make him distinct from 
his fellows. The “unity” of liberal edu- 
cation is Western culture; that of gen- 
eral education is the individual student. 
Consequently, the predominant method 
of liberal education might be classified 
as logical, wherein subject matter is en- 
countered and learned in terms of its 
systematic organization within some- 
what compartmentalized fields of 
knowledge. General education  sub- 


’ Taylor has classified general education 
concepts into three categories of rationalist, 
neo-humanist, and instrumentalist, ranging 
from conservative to liberal. Harold Taylor, 
“The Philosophical Foundations of General 
Education.” Fifty-first Yearbook, Part I, 
General Education. National Society for the 
Study of Education. University of Chicago 
Press, 1952, pp. 20-45. 
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scribes, however, to a psychological ap- 
proach, wherein motivating drives in 
addition to the desire to learn are capi- 
talized upon, and where a different and 
less traditional form of content organi- 
zation may be used, often crossing de- 
partmental or even divisional lines. 

(2) Liberal education, therefore, has 
a content that is relatively fixed—that 
which in the stricter sense may be called 
culture. From its historic pattern of em- 
bracing the seven liberal arts, composed 
of the verbal and dialectical content 
of the trivium and the philosophical 
“higher studies” of the quadrivium, 
liberal education has more recently and 
somewhat reluctantly admitted the 
fields of modern experimental science 
and psychology. General education, 
however, has a varying content, drawn 
from many sources, suited to the indi- 
vidual and adjusted to the times. 

(3) The goals of liberal education 
may be said to be imparting of the cul- 
tural heritage and the stimulation or 
development of the powers of creative 
and reflective thought. General educa- 
tion, while not decrying these aims, and 
adopting them in part, is more con- 
cerned with development of the indi- 
vidual on a broader scale—intellectual, 
emotional, and personal development— 
with as full integration as possible 
among the facets of a learner’s experi- 
ence and behavior. 

For this reason, student counseling 
services are often coupled with a gen- 
eral education program to provide an- 
other dimension to the curriculum in 
helping students attain these wider and 
non-intellectual outcomes. The kind of 
counseling more frequently encoun- 
tered in connection with liberal arts pro- 
grams might be considered as geared 
more directly to educational advising. 


397 
(4) Liberal education is considered 
by its devotees in its pure aspect as 
divorced from any pragmatic intent. 
General education, however, keeps the 
workaday world constantly within its 
range of vision. Gross states this dif- 
ference as follows: 

By comparison the general studies in- 
structor usually places more weight 
upon the development of that degree of 
self-direction (self determination) in 
his students which will enable them to 
explore, appraise, and apply success- 
{tly the euteomes of their learnings to 
new problems arising out of our in- 
creasingly complex society. Greater 1m- 
portance is given to the utilization of 
information as a means or instrument 
for achieving human goals than to the 
informative value of mastering the es- 
tablished conclusions of some field of 
knowledge.* 

It follows, then, that this further 
difference is that liberal education is 
concerned with thought and general 
education is concerned with action. 

(5) As a consequence, the clientele 
for liberal education is strictly limited, 
being naturally confined to those who 
are born with the superior academic 
aptitude to enable them to absorb and 
retain the content and methods of the 
main divisions of the organized fields 
of knowledge. The clientele for instru- 
mentalist general education, on the 
other hand, is far broader, consisting of 
all persons who have sufficient aptitude 
to gain personal benefit, with a result- 
ant social gain, from a period of educa- 
tion of approximately two years heyond 
the 12th grade. This group has been es- 


4 Llewellyn Gross, “Specialized and Gen- 
eral Education Programs,” The Journal of 
General Education, VII (April 1953), pp. 
197-200. 
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timated by the President’s Commission 
on Higher Education at about half the 
population in the appropriate age 
group. Liberal education is thus es- 
sentially aristocratic in concept and op- 
eration, whereas general education 1s 
democratic. The latter is therefore 
specially suited to the non-major stu- 
dent, or the student who may terminate 
his formal education after two years of 
college. 

(6) Liberal education furthermore 
implies a concentration in depth to a 
considerably greater degree than gen- 
eral education, and this characteristic 
liberal education may distinguish it 
from all forms of general education. The 
former assumes a more intensive culti- 
vation of the organized content of the 
main division of human knowledge, 
often with particular concentration in 
one or two special phases of culture, 
such as history or art. General educa- 
tion, however, necessarily limits its 
scope to more selective aspects of cul- 
ture or of the environment. Stated in 
terms of years of study, a liberal educa- 
tion is assumed to require at least four 
years of a student’s time beyond gradu- 
ation from high school; whereas a gen- 
eral education, even of the rationalist 
or neo-humanist stamp, may usually be 
completed in two. 

(7) Although in practice a liberal 
education may stem from activities aside 
from organized classroom learning, in 
theory it is not concerned with the 
phases of a student’s life and activities 
other than his intellectual development. 
It allows extracurricular activities be- 
grudgingly and on sufferance. Quite the 
contrary is true for a program of gen- 
eral education. Here the extracurricu- 
lum is welcomed, encouraged, and 
shaped with a view to its supplement- 
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ing, reinforcing, and vitalizing the learn- 
ing drawn from the curriculum. 


Some light on the differences in 
scope between liberal and _ general 
education may be shown by a consid- 
eration of different kinds of learning 
in the theatre arts, for example. Mac- 
Lean has classified “artistic intelli- 
gence’ as of several kinds: analytical, 
creative, interpretative, and apprecia- 
tional. Only the first of these four 
would be welcome company in a tra- 
ditional liberal arts program, although 
the second might be condoned if it 
maintained a pretense of academic 
respectability. But all of these artistic 
intelligences would find a place in a 


program of general education; one 


or two or more might be developed in 
a single student, and the question of 
what was happening inside the stu- 
dent would be of much greater con- 
cern than the respectability of the 
kind of learning in which he was en- 
gaged. 

A summary of the above is difficult 
in terms different from those used; a 
recapitulation perhaps better serves 
the purpose. 

Thus the previous discussion is con- 
cerned with the possible differences 
between liberal education and general 
education of eclectic or instrumental- 
ist type. Liberal education is consid- 
ered to be subject-centered, with a 
fairly fixed body of content material, 
logically organized. Its goal is also the 
stimulation of reflective thinking, with 
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less emphasis on behavior, and it 
draws its clientele from the intellec- 
tual elite. It implies a concentration 
in depth with frequently a more inten- 
sive cultivation of one or two special 
fields of knowledge. It clings closely to 
tradition in the kinds of learnings it 
Sanctions. 

General education, on the other 
hand, is more concerned with the 
learner than with the content, which 
may be organized or reshuffled with 
less regard to traditional fields. Its 
goals are individual development in 
its various aspects, and it places em- 
phasis upon behavior and social use- 
fulness as well as upon intellectual de- 
velopment as an outcome of learning. 
It is a manifestation of the democratic 
spirit in higher education, for it ad- 
mits a wider scope of abilities and a 
far broader clientele. In its fullest de- 
velopment it is decidedly not merely 
“old wine in new bottles.” 

If the foregoing characteristics are 
acceptably analyzed, it would appear 
that there is sufficient difference be- 
tween liberal and general education 
to warrant continuing to make a dis- 
tinction between the two. It is there- 
fore not particularly _ significant 
whether we conclude that general 
education is a broadening and revital- 
izing of the content of liberal educa- 
tion, adapting it especially to the needs 
of the many instead of to the needs of 
the few, or whether we conclude that 
it differs so much from liberal educa- 
tion that we may consider it a differ- 
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ent entity. The important considera- 
tion is that there need be no war be- 
tween them. Even if the difference 1s 
one of degree rather than of kind, they 
still complement one another. Each 
can serve its particular functions in 
such a manner as to enlarge and en- 
rich the other. They are not partisans, 
but partners. 

General education, being particu- 
larly adapted to the freshman and 
sophomore years, would seem to be 
a natural province for the junior col- 
lege. It would be natural also to ex- 
pect the junior colleges to assume a 
role of leadership in its development. 
But, as the editor of this journal point- 
ed out in an incisive editorial a few 
years ago, with comparatively few 
notable exceptions, this role is not 
being played.® ‘To the very good rea- 
sons he advanced for this state of 
affairs one might venture to add that 
too many junior college faculty mem- 
bers are confused as to the meaning 
and nature of general education, al- 
though they may be familiar with 
and even give lip service to such a list 
of objectives as that published in the 
Report of the President’s Commission 
on Higher Education. The present 
article will, therefore, serve its pur- 
pose if it contributes to a measure of 
fuller understanding of the nature of 
general education on the part of those 
who labor in the academic vineyard. 
5 James W. Reynolds, “General Educa- 


tion and the Junior College,” Junior College 
Journal, XX (Jan., 1950), pp. 239-40. 








Junior Colleges in America—A Japanese View 
RISABURO TORIKAI | 


DR. RISABURO TORIKAI, president of 
Kyoto University, Kyoto, Japan, spent 
two months in the United States, 
from February 4, 1950 to April 28, 
1950, under one of the government 
exchange programs. During that time 
he visited 23 colleges and universities. 
Dr. Torikai, who has a Doctor of 
Engineering degree, is one of the out- 
standing educational leaders of Japan. 
Kyoto University, founded in 1897, is 
second only in importance to Tokyo 
University, founded 20 years earlier. 

Upon his return to Japan, Dr. 
Torikai made, to the members of his 
faculties, an extended report on his 
trip, covering many topics of uni- 
versity organization and administra- 
tion. The report also takes up briefly 
Dr. Torikai’s observations of junior 
college education in America and its 
applicability to Japan. An English 
translation of this report prepared at 
Kyoto University, has recently come 
to my desk. The portion of it dealing 
with junior colleges may be of interest 
to readers of this Journal. It is always 
of interest and often of value to “see 
ourselves as others see us.” It should 
be said that Dr. Torikai 
Wright Junior College, Chicago, Joliet 


visited 





WALTER C. EELLS, who returned to the 
United States only last fall after spending 
2'/2 years travelling in 63 countries or colo- 
nies upon leaving Japan, sent the Journal 
office this interesting excerpt from a report 
prepared by Dr. Risaburo Torikai, president 
of Kyoto University. Dr. Eells has just fin- 
ished a book on communist influence on 
education in Asia, Africa, and the South 
Pacific. 





Junior College, Illinois, and Omaha 
University, Nebraska. He seems to 
have been particularly impressed with 


the Junior College Division of the 
latter institution. 

Following is a transcription, with- 
out change of the “foreign English” 
of Dr. ‘Yorikai’s report as far as it 
deals with junior colleges: 


W. C. EELLS 


“T inspected two or three of junior 
colleges in the U.S. i may be mistaken, 
but it seems to me that in Japan junior 
colleges have been instituted in pros- 
pects of no good schools, being made 
due to shortage of equipment and good 
professors. It is not the case with Amer- 
ica. There junior colleges are much on 
the increase, now totaling around 700. 

“They admit graduates from high 
schools, giving the two-year course com- 
posed of one year of general education 
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and another year of special education. 
So much general education is being re- 
spected, and these junior colleges are 
neither short of teachers nor devoid of 
equipment, but they have their own 
mission. 

“A university is in principle for stu- 
dents coming from far for study. There- 
fore first they build a dormitory for 
them. This is their definite principle in 
America. The poor from far, however, 
cannot come for study to enter the 
dormitory. Instead, they want to attend 
the school within their reach from their 
house and to obtain occupations earlier 
in their localities in accordance with the 
needs of the so-called local people. It is 
to meet this needs that junior colleges 
are initiated. They are said to have 
started in order to serve the local peo- 


ple. 

“In Japan, formerly we had schools 
for vocational education. At present, 
these schools have become very weak. 
Though shifted to the high school sta- 
tus, former prefectural commercial and 
technical schools are looking poorly 
among high schools. Under such cir- 
cumstances, could they fulfill all their 
mission of vocational education, or 
meet the local demand? This is a ques- 
tion to be seriously considered now. 
Without the vocational schools with 
better equipment, we could not satisfy 
the local demand. Moreover, vocational 
schools in Japan would be wiped out 
of existence, I am sure. 


“On the other hand, junior colleges 
in America are very well equipped in- 
deed. With them, our new system uni- 
versities do not compare at all. I think 
if necessary therefore that we should 
keep junior colleges beside many new 
system universities in order to lay stress 
upon vocational education while at the 
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same time keeping learning on high 
level in Japan. 

“It is indeed good to make the just- 
created new system universities grow 
as universities worthy of their name, 
but it is too much to think that they 
should alike have graduate courses with 
them. It is to be hoped that while de- 
voting themselves to the four-year un- 
dergraduate course, they should stress 
on the two-year college, that is, they 
should run the four-year system in 
parallel with the two-year system. 

“On the other hand, we shall estab- 
lish in proper regions some powerful 
nationwide universities. These are to 
have graduate courses added over them- 
selves instead of keeping junior col- 
leges beside themselves. We should di- 
vide the four-year universities into one 
with graduate course over, and the other 
with junior colleges under, themselves. 
And the latter ones shall be completed 
little by little. Moreover, of course, 
every university shall be open to grad- 
uates from junior colleges. 


“Here is a fact which will well en- 
dorse my such view. At Omaha, in 
Nebraska, you will find the University 
of Omaha. This is a municipal univer- 
sity and run by the City Government. 
This university, though of the four-year 
course, is answering to the needs of 
local people and simultanecusly en- 
hancing vocational education, by keep- 
ing beside it a junior college of two-year 
course. 

“I believe the Omaha’s way is just 
for us to follow, considering that the 
experiences of the past decades of years 
show the difficulty of forming good 
university, and in view of the fact that 
the vocational education is being ruined 
now in Japan.” 


Academic Success of Junior College Transfers 
at The State College of Washington 


S. V. MARTORANA AND L. L. WILLIAMS 


SINCE THE emergence of junior col- 
leges in American education, many 
studies have been made to ascertain 
whether the junior colleges are ade- 
quately preparing students for further 
study in higher institutions. The gen- 
eral conclusion of the studies has been 
that junior colleges have been success- 
ful in this regard. Almost invariably 
the group of junior college transfers 
considered has been found to do at 
least as well academically in the latter 
years at a higher institution as do stu- 
dents in the same fields who have spent 
all four years at the same institution.’ 

Persons interested in the commu- 
nity-junior college movement, how- 
ever, must not become complacent 


with these findings. Investigations 


! See for example: 
H. P. Rodes, “Successful Transfer in 
Engineering,” Junior College Journal, 
XX (November, 1949), pp. 121-127. 
D. A. Grossman, “Junior College Trans- 
fer at Illinois,” Junior College Journal, 
IV (March, 1934), pp. 297-303. 
Cornelius H. Siemens, “Predicting Suc- 
cess of Transfer Students,” Junior Col- 
lege Journal, XIV (September, 1943), 
pp. 24-26. 
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must be conducted periodically in in- 
dividual institutions as well as in dif- 
ferent institutions, and in various sub- 


ject matter areas; otherwise, fallacious 


generalizations from one college to an- 
other, or from one subject matter field 
to others, may be made. This article, 
therefore, reports the results of one 
more study of the success of junior- 
college transfers in academic study in 
a higher institution as compared with 
the achievement of non-transfers at- 
tending the same institution. Compan- 
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sons were made between the two types 
of students, one group of transfers and 
one of non-transfers, which were 
matched or equated on a number of 
factors. 


CONSTRUCTION OF SAMPLE 
GROUPS OF STUDENTS 


This study covers all of the 155 stu- 
dents who previously had attended a 
junior college for two years of study 
and who transferred to the State Col- 
lege of Washington between Septem- 
ber 1947 and September 1949, inclu- 
sive. It also includes all of the 86 stu- 
dents who had previously attended a 
junior college for one year of study 
and who entered the State College be- 
tween September 1947 and up to but 
not including September 1949. ‘Those 
students who transferred in Septem- 
ber 1949 with only one year at a jun- 
ior college were excluded from the 
study in order that all those who were 
included could have reached gradua- 
tion by the time of completion of the 
project. 

Among the 86 one-year transfers, 
five students were enrolled as double 
majors at the State College; that is, 
they were carrying major concentra- 
tions of study in education and in one 
other subject field. This double-ma jor 
project is a special feature of the 
teacher-training program at the State 
College. Among the 155 two-year 
transfer students, five students carry- 
ing such double majors also were 
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found. Each of these persons in this 
study was treated as two separate 
cases, one in the area of education and 
one in the area of the second major. 
Thus, the inquiry includes a total of 
251 cases, 160 two-year transfers and 
91 one-year transfers. These groups, 
respectively, have been designated by 
the symbols JC-3 and JC-2. 

Equal numbers of non-transfer stu- 
dents (students who entered the State 
College as freshmen) were then 
matched on several bases with the 
transfers. That is, an equal number, 
91, of non-transfer students were 
found who could be compared with 
the JC-2 group. Likewise, 160 non- 
transfer students were found to com- 
pare with the JC-3 group. The group 
of non-transfer students who were 
matched with JC-2 students have been 
given the symbol! N-2. Those matched 
with the JC-3’s have been designated 
N-3. Matching on the basis of sex, ma- 
jor subject area of study, veteran sta- 
tus, size of high school attended, and 
year in college was done on an indi- 
vidual, student-for-student basis. It 
can be seen from the tabulations shown 
in Table I that practically identi- 
cal grouping on these factors was 
achieved. Test of the matching process 
with respect to the American Coun- 
cil on Education Psychological Ex- 
amination (hereafter referred to as 
“A.C.E.”) total test scores, age upon 
entrance into college, and high school 
accumulative grade point average was 
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done on a group basis. The extent of 
matching of the groups achieved on a 
group basis is shown in Table II. 


and whose college year was the same 
as that of the transfer student with 
whom he was matched. From the ta- 


TABLE I 


The Number of Students in Each Sample Group of Transfer and Non-Transfer 
Students, According to Sex, Veteran Status, and 
Class of High School Attended 





Enrollment of high school attended 
Fewer 
than 100 


Sex Veteran status 
on- 4 or 100 
Group M veteran more to 299 


Jc-2* 16 5 53 38 78 3 
Jc-3 128 3! 88 72 126 ! 9 


Total Transfers 204 141 110 204 3! 12 


Veteran 








N-2 76 1! } 41 76 4 
N-3 130 . . 75 126 2. 9 





Total Non-Transfers 206 116 202 36 13 





*jJC-2, JC-3, N-2, and N-3 signify, respectively, one-year transfers, two-year transfers, non-transfer sophomores, 
and non-transfer juniors. 


There were no substitutions neces- 
sary in the matching according to ma- 
jor and year in college. In every case, 
as shown in Table III, a non-transfer 
student was found whose major or 
double majors were in the same areas 


ble the number of students in each can 
also be seen: JC-2, JC-3, N-2, and 
N-3, according to major study areas 
—engineering and physical sciences, 
social sciences, humanities and general 
studies, biological sciences and home 


TABLE II 


The Means and Standard Deviations of Each Sample Group of Transfer and 
Non-Transfer Students, According to Age, High School Grade Point 
Average, and A.C.E. Total Scores, and the Age Medians 





A.C.E. 
total scores 
M S.D 


111.824 20,622 
108.988 21.615 


110.016 21.305 


109.747 =18.487 
105.981 18.346 


107.347 §=18.482 


High school grade 
oint aes 
MSD. 


2.394  .654 
2.568 ~~ .501 


2.505 617 


2.773 .562 
2.648  .609 


2.693 .598 


A 
Group M sD. Md. 
Jc-2* 20.608 3.405 19.292 
Jc-3 19825 2.141 19.296 
20.110 2.692 19.295 
19.907 2.450 19.375 
20.138 2.904 19.000 


2.751 19.155 





Total Transfers 
N-2 
N-3 
Total Non-Transfers 20.054 








*JC-2, JC-3, N-2, and N-3 signify, respectively, one-year transfers, two-year transfers, non-transfer sophomores, 
and non-transfer juniors. 
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economics, agriculture, business ad- 
ministration, and education. Although 
the total number of students in the 
particular areas of education, social 
sciences, and agriculture are small, all 
totals are large enough to justify sta- 
tistical treatment and _inter-group 
comparisons of the type done in this 
study. 
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When the groups were thus con- 
structed and data on academic ability 
were compiled it was noted that all 
matching of the groups was satisfac- 
torily close on all points except those 
of high school grade point average and 
the results on American Council on 
Education Psychological Examina- 
tion. Though there is no significant 


TABLE Ill 


The Number of Students in Each Sample of Transfer and Non-Transfer 
Students Grouped According to Major Study Areas 














Total Total non- 
Major jJc-2* jJC-3 Transfers N-2 N-3 Transfers 
Engineering and 
Physical Sciences 21 46 67 21 46 67 
Social Sciences 8 18 26 8 18 26 
Humanities and 
General Studies 13 22 35 13 22 35 
Business Administration 10 23 33 10 23 33 
Biological Science 
and Home Economics 19 21 40 19 21 40 
Agriculture 8 21 29 8 21 29 
Education 12 9 21 12 Q 21 
Totals 9] 160 251 9] 160 251 
*jJC-2, JC-3, N-2, and N-3 signify, respectively, one-year transfers, two-year transfers, non-transfer sophomores, 


and non-transfer juniors. 


During the process of matching the 
transfer and native students on the 
factors cited no data were sought or 
obtained concerning the quality or 
quantity of academic achievement of 
any student while at the State College 
of Washington. Native students were 
chosen alphabetically whenever more 
than one student was identified who 


conformed to the specifications of a 
given transfer student under consider- 
ation. 


difference as computed by Fisher’s t 
formula, at the 5 per cent confidence 
level between mean A.C.E. total scores 
of the JC-2’s compared with theN-2’s, 
the JC-3’s compared with the N-3’s, 
and the total transfer group as com- 
pared with the total native group, 
there is a distinct difference when 
compared according to percentiles 
based on local norms established at 
the State College of Washington from 
1946 to 1948. The reader will see the 
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logic of these percentiles when he is 
reminded that there are different 
norms established for incoming fresh- 
men, sophomores, and juniors at the 
State College. The local norms were 
established for freshmen, sophomores, 
and juniors on numbers of 3398, 457, 
and 323, respectively. 

It is significant to note, in view of 
the fact that all of the students in the 
non-transfer group took the A.C.E. 
test as entering freshmen, whereas the 
transfer group took it as entering 
sophomores, and juniors, that the 
mean scores of the transfer group as 
a whole fall considerably below the 
median or 50th percentile mark ac- 
cording to norms established for the 
corresponding year of attendance of 
students at the State College of Wash- 
ington. As will be noted from the sum- 
mary shown in Table IV, the JC-2 
mean score of 111.824 falls at the 51 
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percentile on State College sopho- 
more norms; the JC-3 mean of 
108.988 is at the 30 percentile on jun- 
ior norms, and the total transfer group 
mean of 110.016 is at the 40 percentile 
on combined sophomore and junior 
norms. On the other hand, the non- 
transfer N-2 group achieved a mean 
score of 109.747 when they entered 
college, a score which is at the 61 per- 
centile on State College freshmen 
norms, the N-3 group’s mean score of 
105.981 is at the 55 percentile on the 
same norms, and the total non-transfer 
mean of 107.347 is at the 57 percen- 
tile on the freshman norms. These 
data can be interpreted to signify that 
the JC-2 group as a group was about 
average in comparison with students 
at a comparable level at the State Col- 
lege, but the JC-3 group and the com- 
bined groups were below the average 
of general performance on the A.C.E. 


TABLE IV 


Comparison of the Academic Ability of Each Sample Group of Transfer and 
Non-Transfer Students as Measured by the A.C.E. Test Mean 


Total Scores and Concomitant Percentiles 





Group 


 -Jc-2* 
Jc-3 


111.824 
108.988 


Percentile rank based on 
State College of Washington 
Norms 





Sophomore 
Junior 





Total Transfers 


N-! 109.747 
N-' 105.981 


110.016 


Combined Sophomore 
and Junior 


Freshman 
55 Freshman 








Total Non-Transfers 


107.347 


57 Freshman 





*JC-2, JC-3, N-2, and N-3 signify, respectively, one-year transfers, two-year transfers, non-transfer sophomores, 


and non-transfer juniors. 
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test. On the other hand, the N-2, N-3, 


and these two groups combined were 
in all cases above the average of gen- 
eral performance of students at the 
comparable level of year of attendance 
in college. 

Comparison of the several groups 
on the basis of cumulative grade point 
averages achieved in high school study 
brings out the same observation of 
superiority of non-transfer over the 
transfer students at the start of their 
college careers. The relative high 
school aggregate grade point averages 
of the sample groups according to ma- 
jor areas of study in college are shown 
in Table V. 

After due consideration, it seemed 
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more reasonable to the writers to re- 
tain the groups as originally determ- 
ined in spite of these significant differ- 
ences in ability. ‘This was done for two 
reasons, the first being that if further 
adjustments were made in an attempt 
to equate the groups more nearly on 
these factors, sacrifice through substi- 
tution would have to be made else- 
where in the matching process with 
concomitant loss of equality in the 
groups and weakening of the study de- 
sign. Secondly, it was believed that 
since differences in academic ability 
of the groups appeared after they had 
been equated on other factors, these 
represented real differences in the pop- 
ulation served by the junior colleges 


TABLE V 


Aggregate High School Grade Point Averages of Each Sample Group of Transfer 
and Non-Transfer Students According to Major Study Area 
















Total Total non- 

Major jJCc-2° jc-3 transfer N-2 N-3 transfer 

Engineering (21)** (46) (67) (21) (46) (67) 
2.393 2.557 2.506 2.709 2.704 2.706 

Social Science (8) (18) (26) (8) (18) (26) 
2.211 2.988 2.749 2.869 2.659 2.724 

Humanities (13) (22) (35) (13) (22) (35) 
2.397 2.615 2.534 2.541 2.793 2.699 

Business Administration (10) (23) (33) (10) (23) (33) 
2.407 2.267 2.309 2.645 2.431 2.496 

Biological Science (19) (21) (40) (19) (21) (40) 
2.268 2.556 2.419 2.923 2.705 2.809 

Agriculture (8) (21) (29) (8) (21) (29) 
2.865 2.525 2.619 2.876 2.572 2.656 

Education (12) (9) (21) (12) (9) (21) 
2.388 2.576 2.468 2.76! 2.583 2.690 













Totals 























(91) 
2.394 


(160) 


2.568 






(251) 
2.505 








(160) 


2.648 





(251) 
2.688 








and non-transfer juniors. 








*jJC-2, JC-3, N-2, and N-3 signify, respectively, one-year transfers, two-year transfers, non-transfer sophomores, 


oY aes numbers indicate the number of students on which each accompanying grade point average is 
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as compared to that attracted to the 
State College. If so, the differences 
held considerable importance to the 
role of service being rendered by the 
two types of institutions. 

Since, when other factors were 
equated, the student population from 
junior colleges showed a lower level 
of achievement academically than did 
the non-transfer students it would ap- 
pear that the junior colleges are reach- 
ing young people who have not yet 
demonstrated clearly their ability to 
succeed in advanced college study. If, 
then, such students enter higher insti- 
tutions and succeed in them, it could 
be argued that the junior colleges are 
tending to democratize educational 
opportunity by providing an avenue 
of admission and success in further 
study to students who otherwise would 
miss this opportunity. It was therefore 
considered better to report these dif- 
ferences in ability between the groups 
and take them into consideration 
when final comparisons of academic 
accomplishment at the State College 
are made. 


COMPARISONS BASED ON AGGRE- 
GATE GRADE POINT AVERAGE 
IN COLLEGE 


A comparison of the two groups of 
students on the basis of the semester- 
by-semester achievement of accumula- 
tive grade-point averages in college is 
shown in Figures I and II. It is of in- 
terest to note that all four of the sub- 
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groups, JC-2, JC-3, N-2, and N-3 
improve rather steadily in terms of 
grade point average from the time of 
the first semester considered in the 
study for each group through semes- 
ter 8, the last one considered. Along 
this line of advancement there is only 
one set-back true of each of the four 
subgroups except JC-3, and that oc- 
curs upon entrance to the senior year 
at semester 7. The JC-2, N-2, and 
N-3 groups all drop a little lower in 
grade point average during semester 7 
than the point reached in their semes- 
ter 6 level. 

In spite of the relatively lower grade 
point average achieved at the high 
school level, the JC-3 group actually: 
excells over the N-3 group at a few 
points in Figure II. This is true at se- 
mester 8, for the summer sessions, and 
for the extra semesters. The actual 
academic superiority of the JC-3 
group at these points is not of suffi- 
cient magnitude for statistical signifi- 
cance, but it becomes significant when 
the reader realizes that the JC-3 group 
initially had a lower high school grade 
point average than did the N-3 group. 

To provide a sharper comparison 
between the two groups under con- 
sideration, the difference between the 
average aggregate grade point aver- 
age of the two groups was computed 
for each of the semesters of their stay 
in college. These mean differences are 
shown in Table VI. Since in no in- 
stance is the difference reported large 











extra accumulative 


8 summer 
semester grede point 
average 








4 
N-2 Non-transfer Sophomores 


]C-2 One-year Transfers 
Figure I 


Aggregate College Grade Point Average of Samples of One-Year Transfers 
and Non-Transfer Sophomores for Third through Eighth Semesters 








+. 


8 Summer . Extra Age Grade 
Senester sechlibe 


N-3 Non-transfer Juniors 








]C-3 Two-year Transfers 
Ficure II 


Aggregate College Grade Point Average of Samples of Two-Year Transfers and 
Non-Transferable Juniors for Fifth through Eighth Semesters 
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enough to show statistical reliability, 
the differences per se cannot be re- 
garded except in view of high school 
grade point average differences. The 
trend of the change of differences is 
important, however—that is, whether 
they become greater or smaller from 
semester to semester. 

The difference shown in Table VI 
between the JC-2’s and the N-2’s al- 
ternately increases and decreases for 
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tal groups are compared, the mean 
difference is greatest at semester 5, 
with a steady lessening of the differ- 
ence each semester until the groups 
are essentially equal at the eighth se- 
mester. 

This discovery has definite implica- 
tions for those concerned with student 
personnel work at the State College. 
It seems to indicate, as studies else- 
where have shown,’ that the transfer 


TABLE VI 


Comparison of Differences Between Mean Grade Point Averages of Each Group 
of Transfer and Non-Transfer Students on a Semester-by-Semester Basts 





d2 
(N-2 minus 
Semester jJCc-2)* 


d3 dT 
(N-3 minus (Total non-transfer minus 
jJC-3) total JC) 





re 


3 .138 
4 218 
5 .208 
6 .228 
7 .216 
8 .106 
Summers 161 
Extra Semesters 353 


138 
218 
.249 
24] 
224 
~.001 
012 
050 


275 
246 
088 

~.048 

-.073 

~.072 





Accumulative Grade 


Point Average .065 


199 .150 





*jJC-2, JC-3, N-2, and N-3 signify, respectively, one-year transfers, two-year transfers, non-transfer sophomores, 


and non-transfer juniors. 


semesters 3 through 6 and then de- 
creases to a difference of only .106 
grade points for semester 8. The dif- 
ferences between the JC-3 group and 
N-3 group follow a more regular pat- 
tern, with .275 grade points between 
the mean averages for the first semes- 
ter after transfer and a steadily de- 
creasing difference until the JC-3’s 
actually surpass the N-3’s by .048 
grade points for semester 8. When to- 


students have a problem of adjust- 
ment which actually affects their aca- 
demic efficacy during the semesters 


1 J. R. Gerberich and F. L. Kerr, “Success 
of Transfers at the University of Arkansas,” 
Junior College Journal, VI (June, 1936), 
pp. 180-185. 

Max Fichtenbaum, “Junior College Grad- 
uates vs. Senior College Juniors,” American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars Bulletin, 
XVI (January, 1941), p. 154. 

Cornelius H. Siemens, op. cit., 26. 
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just after the transfer. As this adjust- 
ment to the new institution is made, 
the differences between mean grade 
point averages of the transfer and non- 
transfer groups become negligible. 

A semester-by-semester grade point 
average comparison was also made of 
each of the groups under considera- 
tion as classified into major areas of 
study. This was done in order that one 
might compare transfers with non- 
transfer students in each study area 
at the end of every semester of their 
work at the State College of Washing- 
ton. In this way the comparative rates 
of progress can be ascertained between 
two comparable groups in a particu- 
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lar subject matter area. 

To illustrate this treatment, one of 
the several comparisons made is sum- 
marized in Table VII. This table com- 
pares the junior college transfer group 
of engineering and physical science 
students with the matched group of 
non-transfer students on a semester- 
by-semester basis. It will be noted that 
the expected relationship, in light of 
high school averages, of non-transfers 
above transfers in grade point aver- 
ages is not found. In fact, the positions 
are reversed. Very slight difference is 
shown between the JC-2 and N-2 
groups in accumulative averages, but 
greater differences obtain between 


TABLE Vi 


Grade Point Averages of Transfer and Non-Transfer Students in Engineering 
and Physical Sciences for Each Semester and with 
Accumulative Averages 











Total Total non- 
Semester Jc-2° jc-3 transfers N-2 N-3 transfers 
3 (21)** (21) (21) (21) 
2.407 2.407 2.318 2.318 
4 (21) (21) (19) (19) 
2.330 2.330 2.520 2.520 
5 (17) (46) (63) (18) (46) (64) 
2.481 2.290 2.341 2.466 2.354 2.385 
6 (17) (44) (61) (18) (43) (61) 
2.448 2.459 2.456 2.657 2.323 2.422 
7 (14) (35) (49) (16) (41) (57) 
2.487 2.567 2.544 2.529 2.270 2.343 
8 (i4) (33) (47) (15) (39) (54) 
2.576 2.611 2.601 2.872 2.337 2.486 
Summers (7) (9) (16) (9) (20) (29) 
2.771 2.738 2.753 2.942 2.569 2.685 
Extra Summers (7) (16) (23) (6) (15) (21) 
2.456 2.424 2.433 2.795 2.455 2.552 
Accumulative Average (21) (46) (67) (21) (46) (67) 
2.495 2.415 2.440 2.483 2.368 2.404 








*jJC-2, JC-3, N-2, and N-3 signify, respectively, one-year transfers, two-year transfers, non-transfer sophomores, 
and non-transfer juniors. 
ee 





numbers indicate the number of students on which each accompanying grade point average is 
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JC-3 and N-3 groups and total trans- 
fer and total non-transfer groups, with 
the transfers holding the higher aver- 
age each time on an accumulative, 
over-all basis. 


It is in this area of engineering and 
the physical sciences that the most sig- 
nificant advancement on the part of 
the transfer students is observed, ris- 
ing from a position of academic in- 
feriority at the high school level to 
one of superiority by the end of the 
college years. 

In certain other instances, the trans- 
fer groups achieved a higher grade 
point average than their matched non- 
transfer groups at the State College of 
Washington even though they had 
lower averages in high school. This 
was true of the JC-2 humanities and 
general studies group, the JC-2 busi- 
ness administration students and the 
JC-2 agriculture majors as well as the 
JC-3 engineering and physical sciences 
group already discussed relative to 
Table VII. 

In only one instance was an excep- 
tion to the expected pattern of per- 
formance fpund. Social science trans- 
fers were the only group which held a 
slightly higher high school grade point 
average than did the matched non- 
transfer group. This average for the 
junior college group was 2.749 and 
for the non-transfer group was 2.724. 
This difference in high-school per- 
formance could hardly be considered 
significant, but in accumulative grade 
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point average later achieved in col- 


lege, the non-transfer group exceeded 
the transfer by .156 of a grade point. 


COMPARISON BASED ON PROPOR- 
TIONATE CHANGES IN AGGREGATE 
GRADE POINT AVERAGES 


It is of little consequence to regard 
the relative positions of the college 
averages of the two groups studied ex- 
cept as it is possible to do so in light 
of apparent original differences in 
ability as measured by high school 
grade point averages. It is for this rea- 
son that the writers have in this sec- 
tion translated high school and college 
averages into proportions, which, it 
is felt, will enable the reader to make 
more significant comparisons. 

Utilizing the high school averages, 
presented earlier in Table V, propor- 
tions were worked out in two ways. 
Proportions were computed by divid- 
ing the grade point averages for a 
transfer group by the average for its 
matched non-transfer group, first at 
the high school level and then at the 
college level, and the two quotients 
were then compared to see if the same 
relationship existed between college 
averages as were observed between 
high school averages. Secondly, pro- 
portions were computed by dividing a 
given group’s average at the high 
school level by the same group’s accu- 
mulative average in college. ‘This quo- 
tient is an index of the progress the 
group made at the State College. This 
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quotient is then compared with that of 
the matched non-transfer group com- 
puted in the same fashion, and the 
relative change of grade point level 
from high school to college is indi- 
cated for each group. 

The first of the two specified com- 
putations of proportions is presented 
in Table VIII. Each group is com- 
pared with its matched group accord- 
ing to major with totals also given. A 
higher proportion in the Washington 
State College (WSC) line than in the 
high school (HS) line indicates an im- 
provement in the relative position of 
the transfer students, whereas a lower 
proportion in the WSC line denotes a 
decrease in relative academic accom- 
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plishment on the part of the transfer 
students. 

The computations reveal that the 
JC-2 group improved its relative sta- 
tus in every major study area, with 
the engineering and physical science 
group particularly outstanding. In 
other words, in light of the differences 
between the JC-2’s and the N-2’s at 
the high school level, the JC-2 group 
did better than might be expected in 
college study. Improvement in pro- 
portion of the magnitude of .10 or 
more was made by the engineering, 
humanities, business administration, 
and biological sciences groups. 

When taken as a total group, as 
shown by the last line in the table, the 
junior-college transfers at least held 


TABLE VIII 


Proportions Indicating the Relationship of Each Group of Transfers and 
Non-Transfer Students at the High School and College Levels 
According to Major Study Areas 








Groups compared Soc. Bus. Bio. 
and levels taken Engr. Sci. Hum. Adm. Sci. Agri. Educ. Totals 
jc-2* : N-2 
HS** 883 471 943 910 776 996 £862 868 
WSC** 1.005 813 1.088 1.088 903 1.077 918 974 
JC-3 : N-3 
HS 946 381.124 .936 933 945 982 997 .970 
WSC 1.020 1.006 I11 £803 £806 869 895 920 
Total Transfers: 
Total Non-Transfers 
HS 926 1.009 939 925 861 986 918 932 
WSC 1.015 941 .969 881 851 885 909 .940 





*jJC-2, JC-3, N-2, and N-3 signify, respectively, one-year transfers, two-year transfers, non-transfer sophomores, 


and non-transfer juniors. 


**HS signifies comparison based on high-school grade point averages; WSC signifies comparison based on college 


gtade-point average. 
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their own academically with the non- 
transfer students. 

The same results were found, of 
course, in the analysis based on the 
second type of computations men- 
tioned as have been reported in Table 
VIII. This is because the two compu- 
tations are essentially alternative meth- 
ods of revealing the same facts. Again 
the JC-2’s showed less decreases than 
the N-2’s. The N-3’s, however, indi- 
cated less decline in grade point aver- 
age than do the JC-3’s with the al- 
ready-mentioned exception of the en- 
gineering group. The total decline 
shown by the 251 transfer students 
was approximately equal to that of the 
equal-numbered non-transfer group. 


DROP-OUTS COM PARED 


Although it is impossible to make a 
detailed report in this article because 
of limitations of space, attention is 
called to the fact that the number of 
students who dropped out of college 
attendance was also noted for each 
of the groups considered. Considering 
the two total groups, 34.7 per cent 
of the transfers dropped out as com- 
pared with 23.9 per cent of the non- 
transfers. The greater percentage of 
drop-outs came among the JC-2 and 
N-2 groups. This is to be expected, 
since it is a well-known fact that the 
greatest incidence of drop-outs occurs 
typically during the earlier college 
years. Therefore, the one-year trans- 
fers and non-transfer sophomores, in 
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addition to having an extra year in 
the study in which to tabulate drop- 
outs, include a year, the sophomore 
year, when the incidence of drop- 
outs is greater than for any other year 
except the freshman. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The findings of this study, based on 
the relationship of high school and 
college grade point averages of junior- 
college transfer and non-transfer stu- 
dents at the State College of Washing- 
ton, justify the conclusion that, when 
students. are considered in groups, 
there is no significant difference be- 
tween the academic success of the 
students who come from the junior 
colleges and that achieved by students 
who begin as freshmen in the institu- 
tion. Students who have spent one 
year in junior college demonstrated 
relatively greater academic success 
than the comparable group of non- 
transfer students, for their perform- 
ance was the more favorable. Students 
who had spent two years in junior 
college appeared to be slightly less 
successful academically than the two- 
year college non-transfers, though not 
to a degree higher than was expected 
in the light of initial differences in 
academic grade point averages 
achieved in high school. Of special 
note, however, is the fact that in the 
subject area of engineering and physi- 
cal sciences, the transfer students as a 
group outdid their non-transfer coun- 
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terparts. Taking the entire group of 
251 transfers matched with 251 non- 
transfers, it must be observed that the 
transfers did at least as well academ- 
icaly as did the non-transfers. This 
conclusion is consistent with the al- 
most unanimous decision of those who 
have made studies of this sort else- 
where in recent years. 

Although in every comparison 
made, a lower proportion of drop- 
outs was found among the non-trans- 
fer students than among the transfer 
groups, it cannot be concluded that 
the higher incidence in drop-outs 
among transfers was due to relatively 
poorer ability to meet academic re-- 
quirements. Evidence gathered in this 
study suggests that other reasons were 
more influential. It was found that 
52.9 per cent of the transfer drop-outs 
left school with aggregate grade point 
averages of 2.00 or better, whereas 50 
per cent of the non-transfers dropped 
while holding averages of 2.00 or 
better. This means that roughly a half 
of the student drop-outs in both 
groups studied left school with at least 
a “C” average grade-point achieve- 
ment. Eight per cent of the transfer 
drop-outs had averages of 3.00 (B 
average ) or better when they dropped 
out as compared with 5 per cent of 
the non-transfers who quit with aver- 
agse of this quality. The average num- 
ber of college semesters attended be- 
fore dropping enrollment was 2.69 
for the transfers and 2.34 for the 
natives, indicating a briefer stay in 
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college by non-transfers than by trans- 
fers. 


The evidence, though not conclu- 
sive, shows that the percentages of 
drop-outs due to low scholarship were 
less among transfers than among non- 
transfers. Lower financial ability on 
the part of transfer students to meet 
the costs of education away from home 
may be a partial explanation. Though 
able to take advantage of college op- 
portunity when it is near to their 
homes, as in the junior college, these 
students economically are unable to 
capitalize on educational opportunity 
which is physically less accessible to 
them. Further study on this point is 
needed and is under way. 


It can be reported, therefore, that 
the junior colleges in general are ade- 
quately preparing their students for 
transfer to advanced college study. 
This evidence is shown in the satis- 
factory manner in which students’ 
grade point averages at the State Col- 
lege of Washington compared with 
those of the College’s non-transfer stu- 
dents. The engineering students, par- 
ticularly, seem to be receiving a sound 
preparation in *he junior colleges for 
their higher division engineering 
courses. In this special area, the jun- 
ior coll: zes are exercising wel! one of 
their commonly stated functions, that 
of identifying and giving basic train- 
ing to interested young people able 
to achieve success in advanced study 
toward a professional goal. 








Analysis of Negro Junior College Growth 
GEORGE H. WALKER, JR. 


THE 1953 “Analysis of Negro Junior 
College Growth” includes both the 
data from the 1953 Junior College 
Directory and the data secured by the 
investigator from additional Negro 
institutions recognized as junior col- 
leges. Also, attempts were made to 
secure data from the few institutions 
which had failed to submit reports for 
the past one or two years as indicated 
by the Directory. With the incorpora- 
tion of the additional data mentioned 
above, this analysis should offer a 
more comprehensive coverage of the 
Negro junior college than any given 


previously. 
NUMBER OF NEGRO COLLEGES 


There are 25 Negro junior colleges 
listed in the 1953 Junior College Di- 
rectory, two of which were without 


complete data. Nevertheless, data were 
secured from one of these, rendering 
only one institution ineligible for in- 
clusion, thereby making a total of 24' 


‘The Negro junior colleges from the 
Directory which are used in the analysis are 
these: Alabama State College, Junior Col- 
lege Branch; Bettis Junior College; Coahoma 
Junior College: Dunbar Junior College; Ed- 
ward Waters College; Fort Worth Business 





Dean of the Graduate School of Educa- 
tion and Director of Educational Research 
and Service at Texas College in Tyler, Texas, 
GEORGE H. WALKER, JR., has published 
in School and Society Journal of Higher 
Education, Junior College Journal, Journal 
of Negro Education, and the Negro Educa- 
tional Review. He holds active membership 
in the American Educational Research As- 
sociation. 














Negro junior colleges suitable for an- 
alysis. ‘lo this number, the investiga- 
tor added four’ institutions, thus 
bringing the grand total to 28 Negro 
junior colleges. 


and Distributive Education College; Friend- 
ship Junior College; George Washington 
Carver Junior College; Immanuel Lutheran 
College; Mary 
Holmes Junior College; Morristown N. and 
I. College; Norfolk Division of Virginia 
State College; Oakwood College; Okolona 
College; Piney Woods College; Prentiss 
Institute; St. Philip’s Southern 
Christian Institute; Stowe Teachers College, 
Junior College Branch; Swift Memorial Col- 
lege; Virginia Theological Seminary and 
College; Voorhees Junior College; and 
Washington Junior College. 

The four Negro junior colleges added 
are the following: Carver College, South- 
western Christian College, Tyler Junior Col- 
lege Branch for Negroes, and Wharton 
County Junior College Branch for Negroes. 


Lincoln Junior College; 


olleze; 
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ANALYSIS OF NEGRO J U NIOR COLLEGE GROWTH 


There are two new junior colleges 
the 1953 
were established in 


appearing in Directory, 
both 
1949 and are operating under public 
control. ‘The first one is the Coahoma 
Junior College of Clarksdale, Missis- 


of which 


sippi, and the second institution 1s the 
Washington Junior College of Pensa- 
cola, Florida. 

A breakdown of junior colleges in 
terms of states gives the following dis- 
tribution: Mississippi ranks first with 
six junior colleges; ‘lexas, second with 
five junior colleges; South Carolina, 
third with three junior colleges; Ala- 
bama, Florida, Missouri, North Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, and Virginia, fourth 
with two junior colleges each; the re- 
maining states—-Arkansas and Mary- 
land-—have one junior college each. 


ENROLLMENTS 


The enrollment figures for 1953 are 
those covering the entire academic 
1951-52, 


school. This year the largest total en- 


year including summer 
rollment for a single state is in Texas 
with 1,225 students. The Norfolk 
Division of Virginia State College, 
Norfolk, Virginia, again this year, has 
the largest enrollment of any single in- 
stitution. The enrollment of the Di- 
vision is 1,023 students, which is a 


111] the 


total enrollment given last year for the 


decrease of students from 


Division. 


Table I shows that the Negro jun- 


ior college tends to remain consistent- 
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TABLE I 


Size of Junior Colleges as Viewed 
Through Breakdown of 
Enrollment Figures 





Number of Colleges 





Enrollment Total Public Private 
l— 49 3 l 4 
50- 99 3 0 5 
100—- 199 9 5 4 
200— 299 3 l 2 
300— 399 2 | I 
400— 499 ) 0 Q 
500— 599 l 0 I 
600— 699 2 2 0 
700— 799 Q 0 Q) 
800— 899 0 0) 0 
900- 999 0 0) 0 
1000-1999 | l 0 
Total 28 1] 17 





ly small. Of the junior colleges with 
fewer than 100 students, 32.14 per 
cent are privately controlled; 50 per 
cent (seven public and seven private ) 
have enrollments which range from 
115 to 355 students. Two public in- 
stitutions have enrollments at the 600 
step interval, while only one institu- 
tion has 1,000 students. The larger in- 
stitutions and their enrollments are 
as follows: Alabama State College, 
Junior College Branch, 632 students; 
Dunbar Junior College, 650; and the 
Norfolk Division of Virginia State 
College, 1,023. 

The leveling off of special students 
is stull in progress as Table IT reveals. 
In the analysis of last year, special stu- 
dents were 17.6 per cent of the total 
junior college enrollment. The present 
analysis indicates that special students 
are 15.4 per cent of the total junior col- 
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lege enrollment, a 2.2 per cent decline. 
Further, looking at junior college en- 
rollment for 1951-52 school years 
in terms of the per cent that each of 
the classes is to the total enrollment, 
indications are that freshman enroll- 
ment has increased by 4.4 per cent 
and sophomore enrollment has in- 
creased by 6.6 per cent. On the 
other hand, when considered in terms 


TABLE II 


Comparison of Junior College Enroll- 
ment Figures in Classes for School 


Years 1951-52 and 1950-51 


Percentage 
1951-52 1950-51 


39.2 34.8 
25.0 20.6 
15.4 17.6 
20.4 27.0 





Number 


2.387 
1,514 

943 
1,247 


Classes 





Freshman 
Sophomore 
Special 
Adult 


Total 


~ 6,091 100.0 100.0 





of actual student-enrollment figures 
for each of the classes of students, the 
junior college enrollment shows a de- 
cline in all classes except sophomore 
students, in spite of the fact that the 
present analysis includes five junior 
colleges in excess of last year’s total 
of 23 junior colleges. In actual en- 
rollment figures, the freshman class 
this year is smaller than that of last 
year by 112 students; special students 
have declined by 322 students from 
the enrollment of last year. 

Table III gives adult enrollment for 
a period of five years. Last year’s an- 
alysis showed a 13.6 per cent increase. 
This year adult enrollment has suf- 
fered a 6.6 per cent decrease, and in 
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TABLE Ill 


Adult Enrollment in Junior Colleges 
over a Five-Year Period from 


1949 to 1953 





Percentage 
of Adults 


20.4 


Adult 


1,247 
1,932 27.0 
862 13.4 
513 8.1 
525 88 


Total 


6,091 
7,173 
6,447 
6,347 
5,961 


Year 


1953 
1952 
1951 
1950 
1949 








actual figures, adult enrollment has 
decreased by 685 students. 


NUMBER OF FACULTY 


The 28 institutions have 297 full- 
time and 149 part-time instructors, 
or a total of 446 instructors as com- 
pared with the 351 instructors last 
year. The 149 part-time instructors 
are equivalent to 58 full-time instruc- 
tors. This makes a total of 355 full- 
time instructors or 12.6 full-time in- 
Structors per institution. 


ACCREDITATION AND 
ASSOCIATION MEMBERSHIP 


Of the 28 institutions, eight, or 28.6 
per cent, are accredited by the South- 
ern Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools, and one is accred- 
ited by the North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. Five of the nine accredited 
institutions are privately controlled, 
and the remaining four are publicly 
controlled. 

Seven of the 28 institutions are 
members of the American Association 
of Junior Colleges. 











Some Limitations of Practical Education 


OTTO KRASH 


ouRS 1s fundamentally and fore- 
most a practical society. To say of any 
man among us that he is practical is to 
speak of him in honorable terms. An 
industrial, technological society that 
has become dominant in world poli- 
tics and economics is a society hum- 
ming and vibrant with practical ac- 
tivity. Today, the United States is 
such a society. Economic and other 
leaders in our key industrial centers 
are acutely aware of the practical ne- 
cessity for the development of skills 
and technological competences. The 
efforts extended toward defense and 
the containment of the Soviet Union 
have revealed a great weakness in this 
hustle of production—a shortage of 
engineering and technical skills. To 
fill this need we are pressing educa- 
tional institutions to supply us with 
individuals who are equipped with 
these skills. 


SKILLS ARE A GENERAL NEED 


Is this need for technical skills and 
engineering competence limited to the 
United States? The dominant fact 
that characterizes the twentieth cen- 
tury is the highly developed speciali- 





OTTO KRASH, Assistant Professor of 
Education at Hofstra College, who ap- 
peared in our December Journal gives us 
in this issue an interesting insight into 
some of the limitations of practical educa- 
tion. 
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zation in the production of machines, 
machine tools, atomic power and new 
energy sources. Surely all nations, 
those in search of power and those in- 
tent upon the maintenance of their 
power, must feel this need for skills 
and competences. The need presses 
equally on each nation thus engaged 
in the power struggle; it is not more 
urgent for one than another. Is the 
Soviet Union oversupplied with engi- 
neers and technicians? Mr. Frank 
Pace, Jr., Secretary of the Army, told 
a meeting of the National Education 
Association in Washington, D.C., that 
the Russians had made “tremendous 
strides” in scientific research; that 
this country entered World War II 
confident of its technological ability, 
but now “we risk over-confidence in 
this respect since American scientists 
are no longer certain of their lead.” 
(Reported in the New York Times, 
October 13, 1952.) We can believe 
that this need is as urgent for the 
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Soviet Union as it is for the United 
States, despite the continuing display 
of Russian competence and skill re- 
vealed in the machines of war sent 


into Korea. The Soviet Union has 


emphasized these skills in her edu- 
cational program for many years, and 


along with this training in the skills 
of production, there has been a con- 
tinuing military education to equip 
her men with the skills required to 
operate machines. In the same ad- 
dress, Mr. Pace stated that “the hard 
cold facts indicate that we are actu- 
ally in a race with the communists to 
improve the quality of manpower.” 
The race for improvement presses 
Russia to continue the training of 
skilled engineers and technicians of 
all kinds. 


ARE AMERICAN AND RUSSIAN 
NEEDS IDENTICAL? 


In this “race” with the Soviet 
Union, do we face the identical short- 
age and need? Or is our task in the 
struggle of world powers different 
from that of the Soviets? Are we, too, 
interested in the improvement of “‘the 
quality of manpower’? What can be 
wrong with a practical type of educa- 
tional program that is designed to 
meet and fill the urgent needs re- 
quired in the fields of technologies 
and engineering? Assisting each per- 
son who enters the technical institute 
or school of engineering to become a 
skilled artisan in whatever occupation 
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he has selected is a highly desired and 
admirable objective. Our schools, pub- 
lic and private, need readjusting in 
order to accomplish that objective. 
Any assessment of the results of our 
educational programs reveals inade- 
quacies in the teaching of skills, and 
it takes such a period of urgency and 
shortage to point up those inadequa- 
cies. The newly created technical in- 
stitutes were designed in part to fill 
some of these specific needs, and they 
give promise of being the kind of edu- 
cational agency that may meet some 
of the shortages in technical compe- 
tences. But there is danger in a prac- 
tical education limited to the teaching 
of technical competence. 


TECHNICAL SKILL AND CIVIC 
COMPETENCE 


To be trained as a skilled engineer 
opens professional doors to any indi- 
vidual in any society. But we in the 
United States expect and _ require 
more than a skilled profession or tech- 
nical occupational skill. This techni- 
cal knowledge serves the individual in 
his occupation, but does not serve him 
as a member of a democratic society. 
We are not different from the Soviet 
Union in thus demanding more than 
occupational skills; the Soviet Union 
demands allegiance to the mother- 
land. We, in turn, expect loyalty to 
the United States. But what is in- 
cluded in loyalty to the United States 
that is not included in the loyalty of 
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a citizen in the Soviet Union? United 
States citizenship requires a responsi- 
bility and an ability to make free 
choices among alternative ideas and 
beliefs, a freedom that we in a demo- 
cratic country insist is the life-blood 
and strength of a free society. This 
ability and responsibility will not be 
gained by the development of com- 
petence and skill in engineering or 
industrial technology alone, but can 
only be obtained by engineers and 
technicians as they are trained in the 
method by which free choices are 
made and maintained. 


Each individual in a free society, 
technician or otherwise, must come to 
learn that a denial of free choice in 
any area of our society—religious, 
economic, political—is a negation and 
denial of democratic practice. To ad- 
vance one religious, economic, or po- 
litical creed among many as the na- 
tional creed is to emulate the Soviet 
Union in its insistence upon one mode 
of conduct and belief in all areas of 
Soviet life, the single creed that 1s 
considered absolute and final for all. 
It is incumbent upon the engineer- 
technician in a democratic society to 
maintain and advance the freedom of 
making choices according to the in- 
dividual’s own conscience and to 
choose that alternative creed or belief 
which the individual himself considers 
most adequate. The technician who 
is an American citizen must also pro- 


tect and extend this right of free 
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choice to other citizens. Along with 
this two-fold responsibility is the 
added task of condemning and out- 
voting those who would deny this 
freedom of choice to any American 
citizen. 

If these are the requirements of any 
democratic educational program, we 
must be on guard lest our efforts to 
fill immediate shortages in skills de- 
feat ranged purposes. 
There is the very real danger that 
practical skills and competences may 
not include the ability and responsi- 


our longer 


bility of free choice demanded of 
every citizen in the United States. 


THE TEACHER OF TECHNICAL 
SKILLS 


A central question in our problem 
is the role required of the teacher of 
technical skills in a democratic so- 
ciety. His is the task of training not 
mere technicians but technicians who 
can take their places and assume their 
responsibilities in a democratic so- 
ciety. This also necessitates teaching 
the role that is played by each tech- 
nology in that society. For instance, 
an educational program cannot be 
an intelligent program in a demo- 
cratic society if it ignores the groups 
of technicians in labor or professional 
represent their 
members politically in Washington, 
D.C., and to the general public. Var- 
ious organizations vie with one an- 
other competing for members and 


organizations who 
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conflicting in their various representa- 
tions and activities in the Congress of 
the United States. In many instances 
these organized groups—labor, pro- 
fessional and business—participate ac- 
tively in drafting bills and supporting 
legislation that become law in our 
country. Teaching the role played by 
groups that represent the various 
technical occupations can be done 
most adequately by the teachers of 
the technical skills who are most in- 
timately associated with those repre- 
sentative groups. This is a responsi- 
bility of all teachers—the teachers 
of technical skills as well as the teach- 
ers of the social sciences. Each trades- 
man, skilled technician and citizen 
must have the training that a demo- 
cratic society requires and demands 
by way of loyalties, abilities, and re- 
sponsibilities. To meet this demand, 
all teachers must accept the added ob- 
jective of training individuals for 
democratic citizenship. No one may 
ignore this responsibility without 
jeopardizing democracy as we now 
know it. 


Speaking to the same gathering of 
national educators reported above, 


Mr. Earl j. McGrath, 
United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, declared that our continuing 
existence as a free people “will be de- 
termined in large part by our ability 
to appreciate the fact that freedom in 
the classroom is directly related to the 
market-place, the pulpit and the pub- 


formerly 
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lic forum.” And we might add that 
this freedom is also directly related to 
every technical trade and occupation 
in our country. Mr. McGrath also 
contended that this country’s material 
well-being and its “capacity to meet 
the menace of communism”’ could be 
sustained only by the highest type of 
inventive thinking and that children 
must have classroom opportunities to 
develop critical intellectual abilities. 
These opportunities must be provided 
by all educational agencies in the 
United States to merit public ap- 
proval and support: the technical in- 
stitute as well as the school of liberal 
arts. Without planned-for opportuni- 
ties through which our future citizens 
may learn the critical attitude that 
alone enables them to become respon- 
sible members of our society, democ- 
racy will suffer. Democracy will suf- 
fer through the ineptness and igno- 
rance of its citizens. 


THE DANGER OF SKILLS WITHOUT 
FREEDOM 


The emphasis upon a too narrowly 
practical program for the develop- 
ment of occupational skills avoids the 
problems of the more comprehensive 
setting in which our skilled techni- 
cians will play their wider roles as 
citizens. Our technological institutes 
must provide the opportunities for 
teaching freedom of choice and the 
way in which that freedom can be 





SOME LIMITATIONS 


maintained. This freedom must be 
taught within the technical curricu- 
lums; it cannot be taught by “special’’ 
teachers alone. This planning must be 
part of the equipment of every teach- 


er in such a technical institute or 


school of engineering. The task can- 
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not be borne by specialized teachers 
of “free inquiry,’ but must be shared 
by all, or our practical education pro- 
gram becomes too limited in content 
to sustain the “freedoms” of choice 
that are the life-blood and strength of 
democracy. 





Educational Theatre in Texas Junior Colleges 
LOREN WINSHIP 


A STEADY increase in the number of 
educational theatre courses in the 
junior college curriculum has been 
noted during the last two decades. 
Studies made by Leonard Koos, W. 
W. Carpenter, Sylvia Mariner, and 
others clearly reveal this growth. A re- 
cently completed survey of 30 Texas 
junior colleges in operation in 1930 
showed that they offered only eight 
three-hour one-semester courses in 
drama, or an average of .26 courses for 
each school. In 1950, 39 ‘Texas junior 
colleges offered 90 drama courses for 
an average of 2.3 a school. 

The ‘Texas survey also disclosed 
other information concerning the 
status of educational theatre in the 
junior colleges of the Lone Star state. 
Thirty-four of the 90 courses listed 
in the 1950 catalogues were in acting, 
while only 21 dealt with the numerous 


aspects of stagecraft. Many .schools 


offered no more than three courses in 
dramatics. Instructors of drama fre- 
quently had no formal training in 
theatre and usually taught courses in 
other areas bearing little relationship 
to dramatic production. Courses in 
drama were often listed in departments 
of English, communications, language 
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arts, or speech. Production equipment 
and stages were frequently inadequate. 

‘These facts seem to indicate that, 
despite the marked increase in the 
number of courses in_ educational 
theatre, many junior college adminis- 
trators and drama instructors are not 
fully aware of the values inherent in 
an effective educational theatre pro- 
gram. 

The 
courses, especially at the junior col- 
lege level, is evidence that one of the 
several major fields of theatre training 
is being emphasized at the expense of 
others. One to three courses in drama 
obviously cannot give students com- 


predominance of acting 


plete or thorough training in the many 
intricate phases of educational thea- 
tre. Instructors without degrees or 
professional experience in theatre are 
seldom capable of teaching drama 
effectively. 

This situation found in Texas un- 
doubtedly exists to some degree in col- 
leges throughout the country. It might 
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be interesting to examine the evidence 
and to see why educational theatre in 
junior colleges has not been given a 
larger place in the curriculums. 


There are at least two principal 
reasons why, at many junior colleges, 
educational theatre has not been given 
a place in the curriculum enabling it 
to make its full contribution to the 
social, vocational, and cultural de- 
velopment of students. 


One reason is that too few junior 
college administrators and drama in- 
structors have an understanding and 
appreciation of the educational po- 
tential of scholastic dramatics. It 
would appear that they have not yet 
defined educational theatre in terms 
of its scope, values, and objectives. 

Modern educational theatre is a 
creative, practical activity. Its partici- 
pants learn to do by doing those scores 
of tasks which are required of them 
as they are taught the art of play 
production. They learn to think in- 
dependently because the development 
of individual thought and action is 
one of the basic elements of play pro- 
duction. They learn to appreciate the 
dignity of human labor because the 
theatre demands deal of 
human labor. They learn to master 
the techniques of handling tools, 
needles, pigment, electrical equip- 


a great 


ment, paint, lumber, and cloth. They 
learn to sell tickets and advertising, 
to make and upholster furniture, and 
to launder clothing. They draw upon 
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their knowledge of mathematics, phys- 
ics, art, speech, journalism, music, 
English, history, homemaking, indus- 
trial arts, and foreign languages, and 
they combine all these as they work 
together to produce a single play. 


Modern educational theatre is a 
creative, culturally enriching activity. 
Its participants learn to appreciate the 
great literary masterpieces of Moliere, 
Shakespeare, Goethe, Shaw, Ibsen, 
and O’Neill because the works of 
these authors must be thoroughly 
studied and understood if they are to 
be brought to life on the stage. An 
appetite for good literature is created, 
and a motivation for literary appre- 
ciation is strongly established by the 
requisites of play production. 


Modern educational theatre is a 
creative, democratic activity. Students 
learn the principles of democracy and 
civic responsibility because these prin- 
ciples are inherent in an effective edu- 
cational theatre program. Working to- 
gether in close harmony as members 
of a play company, establishing the 
esprit de corps which occurs so natur- 
ally during rehearsal periods, assum- 
ing responsibilities as crew members, 
coordinating all work projects to meet 
a deadline, settling with tolerance and 
understanding those differences of 
opinion and procedure which are al- 
ways present in a free society, learn- 
ing to command and to be command- 
ed: these are aspects of functional 
democracy and community leader- 
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ship which are encountered daily by 
all who work in play production. The 
student of the theatre develops and 
maintains his individuality at the same 
time that he learns why he must at 
times subordinate his individuality for 
the well-being of the group. He is en- 
couraged to develop fully those special 
aspirations, talents, and capabilities 
which originally caused him to select 
the theatre as his profession or as his 
avocation. 

Modern educational theatre is a 
creative activity which has personal 
and therapeutic values. The student 
develops such qualities as self-confi- 
dence, poise, cooperativeness, initia- 
tive, resourcefulness, self-control and 
self-discipline, and a sense of under- 
standing and appreciation of the abil- 
ities and efforts of others. He learns 
the importance of systematic organi- 
zation, orderly procedure, and detailed 
planning because even the most cas- 
ual type of play production encour- 
ages and requires the development of 
organizational abilities. The student 
in the educational theatre experiences 
strongly the feeling of belonging; he 
is provided with a controlled outlet 
for the physical, emotional, and men- 
tal disturbances which affect some 
young people. He discovers through 
dramatics an opportunity to expend 
excess energy in a constructive, cre- 
ative, and educationally productive 
way, to develop his imagination, and 
to use his leisure hours to better ad- 
vantage. 
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Modern educational theatre is a 
creative activity which has definite 
vocational possibilities. One of the 
reasons for the increase in the number 
of collegiate departments of drama 
has been the demand for trained pub- 
lic school and college teachers of 
theatre. Educational drama exists also 
for the purpose of giving training to 
those students who seek careers in 
television, community and _ profes- 
sional theatre, and the motion picture 
industry. There are always a few who 
have the necessary talent, courage, 
luck, and persistence to succeed in 
securing employment in some branch 
of the commercial theatre. 

Thus, the educational theatre is a 
creative segment of academic life 
which is more than an extracurricular 
activity, more than a medium of en- 
tertainment, more than a mere pro- 
duction of a school or class play, more 
than a course or two in the curricu- 
lum or a minor phase of some inte- 
grated or combination program. Edu- 
cational theatre is one of the fine arts 
comprising that part of the scholastic 
order which provides for the student 
vocational opportunities that annu- 
ally increase in number. It supplies 
many practical, utilitarian, educa- 
tional experiences which the student 
can easily transfer to his adult life. It 
furnishes cultural enrichment at a 
time when cultural values are seri- 
ously threatened by a materialistic, 
pragmatic, scientific civilization. It 
provides actual experience in practic- 
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ing democratic principles of living 
which increase one’s potential worth 
to the community. It supplies for the 
student personal and therapeutic val- 
ues which give him greater emotional 
and mental stability and which en- 
hance his chances to provide an ade- 
quate living for himself and his de- 
pendents. He can find somewhere in 
the diversified intricacies of play pro- 
duction an opportunity to use all his 
talents and capabilities. Each of his 
needs is met in the educational the- 
atre because of the scope and compre- 
hensiveness of its program. 

A second reason why educational 
theatre is often relegated to an in- 
significant position in the curriculum 
is that it is frequently combined with 
relatively unrelated subject fields. ‘The 
dichotomy of drama and speech is 
one of the most common in the cur- 
riculum. Yet, junior college adminis- 
trators and drama teachers often fail 
to realize that educational theatre is 
not logically a part of the speech 
“family,” and that it is even less close- 
ly related to such subject fields as 
English, language arts, or communica- 
tion. Dramatic production is com- 
prised of so many varied activities 
that any attempt to squeeze it into 
any other educational area is almost 
certain to result in distortion and vi- 


tiation of both fields. 

Shakespeare wrote Othello special- 
ly for stage production. From the 
viewpoint of the actor, the play is 
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fortunately, but only incidentally, su- 
perb English literature. The actor who 
plays Iago, for example, can be only 
partially concerned with the fact that 
acting the part involves certain gen- 
eral aspects of communication. His 
vocal apparatus is of major impor- 
tance to him, but he realizes that it 
is only one part of the entire physical 
being which must be used in the proc- 
ess of characterization. Furthermore, 
even though he has perfected his voice 
and body to assist in the portrayal of 
the role, he must utilize additional ex- 
ternal agencies such as lights, cos- 
tumes, scenery, and properties to cre- 
ate a convincing characterization. The 
actor can rarely be totally effective by 
use of the voice alone. Thus, the only 
phase of speech, English, or commy- 
nication with which the actor can be 
primarily concerned while he is on 
stage is the use of the voice. 


Acting, however, is not the only 
nor necessarily the most important 
aspect of play production. Whether 
the play be Romeo and Juliet or 
Aaron Slick from Punkin Crick, its 
production demands, in addition to 
acting, such vitally essential elements 
as scenery, costurnes, properties, lights, 
make-up, and sound effects. These 
must be carefully coordinated by a 
director to function cooperatively as 
a unit before the curtain rises and the 
actors begin to use their voices. 


The teacher of play production 
finds no pertinent relationship be- 
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tween debate and theatre history, ex- 
temporaneous speaking and _stage- 
craft, speech correction and directing, 
or oratory and playwriting. Yet, these 
or similar combinations of courses are 
included in many speech, English, lan- 
guage arts, or communication de- 
partments with the assumption that 
all such courses have a common core 
of interest. Many teachers of educa- 
tional theatre maintain that dramatics 
can never take its rightful place in the 
educational scheme of things so long 
as it remains smothered in the con- 
fines of any subject field to which it 
is only indirectly related. They find 
no historical connection between play 
production and English, speech, or 
communication because there is none. 
The drama instructor who thorough- 
ly understands the nature and scope 
of the educational theatre finds no 
logical reason why it should remain 
any longer the minor member of some 
other academic “family.” 

There are other reasons why edu- 
cational theatre does not yet occupy 
an important position in some junior 
colleges. Since it is a comparative 
newcomer to the curriculum, some 
educators are not familiar with its 
advantages.and therefore are hesitant 
to permit its full development. The 
scarcity of funds to employ adequate- 
ly trained teachers, to build suitable 
laboratories or theatres, and to pur- 
chase the required equipment has re- 
tarded the growth of educational the- 
atre. However, these are problems, 
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common to most subject fields, which 
are usually solved when there is an 
understanding of the nature of the 
subject and an appreciation of its 
values, and when student interest is 
stimulated by efforts to provide at 
least the beginnings of a sound cur- 
riculum. 


Several junior colleges now offer a 


well balanced drama_ curriculum 
which includes four three-hour one- 
semester courses dealing with Intro- 
duction to Theatre, Voice and Dic- 
tion, Technical Production, and Act- 
ing. Along with the production of 
several long and short plays, these 
courses constitute the nucleus of an 
educational theatre program which 
can be expanded to meet the needs 
of all types of junior college students, 
and which can be readily incorpo- 
rated into the curriculums of most 


junior colleges. 


The growth of the junior college 
educational theatre is gratifying in 
view of the increased-number of vo- 
cational and avocational opportuni- 
ties now found in school and commu- 
nity theatres, and in the nationwide 
increase of interest in the creative 
arts. It is hoped that those who are 
responsible for the development of 
drama in the junior colleges of Texas 
and the United States will be encour- 
aged further to stimulate its growth 
in order that it may have a greater 
opportunity to prove its value as a 
part of modern education. 











Our Bandit Educators 


RICHARD A. HARDIN 


THERE COMES a time, in the lives of 
some educators, when a growing con- 
viction finally becomes so self-evident 
that one is compelled to submit it to his 
colleagues for critical consideration. 
Such compulsion leads me to say that 
during more than two decades of pre- 
medical science instruction, I have 
found essay types of mid-terms and fi- 
nal examinations to be better measures 
of student achievement than objective, 
true-false or one word forms of tests. 

It is the privilege of many premedi- 
cal science instructors to work with the 
superior top-quartile caliber of stu- 
dents. They are intelligent, diligent 
and determined to enter upon their 
chosen field of work; namely, medi- 
cine. While working with these su- 
perior students in physiology, zoology 
and anatomy laboratories, the instruc- 
tor is in position to know exactly and 
accurately the degree of understanding 
each of the students has for the subject 
at hand. One cannot work day after 
day with students, running muscle- 
nerve preparation experiments in 
physiology, problems in genetics in 
zoology, or the histological and gross 
anatomy studies of some system in an 
injected vertebra, without gaining 
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complete and detailed insight into the 
extent of individual student compre- 
hension. 

In the science department at Yuba 
College we do not delegate the super- 
vision of laboratory sessions to some 
bright senior or a practice teacher. The 
head of each science department per- 
sonally gives his own lectures and per- 
sonally supervises, through individual 
attention, the progress of each student 
in the respective laboratory courses. 
He knows through close and continu- 
ous association with each student how 
well he has mastered the subject. 

Then comes the day for a mid-term 
or final examination. The instructor 
feels that he has covered every point 
thoroughly; the students have con- 
scientiously prepared for the examina- 
tion; an essay type of examination is 
given. 
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The papers are carefully corrected, 
graded, and returned to the students. 
Some are satisfied with the grade re- 
sults, and occasionally some are not. 

Now, I come t » my reason for want- 
ing to share a certain conviction with 
my fellow educators. 

Time and time again, a few capa- 
ble, fine students come to me after the 
examination papers have been re- 
turned and say, “I know this subject 
better than I can ever explain it on 
paper. All through my grammar and 
high school years I have taken mostly 
objective types of tests; one word, 
true-false, multiple choice or fill in 
forms of examinations. I just cannot 
seem to organize my ideas in a written 
form satisfactorily enough to reveal 
what I actually know about the 
course.” Frankly, as their instructor, 
I know they are telling the truth, be- 
cause I know they did their work well 
in the laboratory. I have worked with 
them, shoulder to shoulder, with every 
piece of laboratory equipment that we 
assemble. 

Now, I present to you the all-im- 
portant question for your considera- 
tion: What are our junior and senior 
high schools and colleges doing to stu- 
dents, in the total education process, 
that results in students being turned 
out, with diplomas and degrees, yet 
inadequately trained to organize and 
express their 1deas in a written form? 

Certainly, it is necessary for our stu- 
dents to acquire a good oral mastery of 
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the mother tongue, but think how 
often it is also necessary to write an ap- 
plication for a position, a voluminous 
report or documentary description of 
some event. I shall be even so naive as 
to believe that people still write ordi- 
nary letters in more or less an essay 
form. I have yet to see a “family” letter 
written like a Terman I. Q. test, unless 
it be one of those brief epistles, while 
the son is in college, such as: 


“Dear Folks: 
Broke. Need a hundred. 
Love, 
Joe” 


In view of the previously mentioned 
student predicament, it seems to me 
that something extremely damaging 
and injurious has been allowed to 
creep surreptitiously into our total 
school framework. On the one hand, 
we have conscientious English depart- 
ment instructors working their hearts 
out trying to train students to spell cor- 
rectly, to punctuate, to write a compo- 
sition according to the rules of rhetoric 
or to do a little card catalog research in 
order to compose a theme. Then, per- 
haps the very next period these same 
students go across the hall into a 
crov.ded history class, hygiene class or 
just some “class” to take an examina- 
tion or a daily quiz. All they have to do 
to indicate the extent and accuracy of 
their knowledge of the subject matter 
is to put down a plus or a minus sign, 
write “true” or “false” or fill in one 
word after each statement. 
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After four years, out they come with 
a shiny new diploma based upon the 
fact that they learned to use correctly 
those ubiquitous, nasty little four- or 
five-letter words—‘true” or “false.” 
But can they write a letter, an applica- 
tion for employment, a report or de- 
scription which would require organ- 
ized thought in a clearly written form? 

This paradox that has been allowed 
to sink its tentacles into our educa- 
tional framework can be traced back 
easily to the beginning of the mental 
testing days. Before that time, instruc- 
tors almost unanimously gave essay 
types of examinations embodying the 
finest aspects of the long forgotten phil- 
osophy of integration in which an in- 
structor, even though teaching history 
or biology, would give equal considera- 
tion to such matters as spelling, com- 
position and good organization, in a 
student’s exam paper. 

But since objective tests, spawned by 
the mental testing boys, have long 
since come to dominate the scene, we 
hardly ever hear a whisper about in- 
tegrating courses or various fields of 
subject matter. Like all respectable 
families, we tend to keep our “skele- 
tons in the closet”; namely, the idea 
that the conscientious efforts of the 
English department are utterly assas- 
sinated by the “four-letter word boys,” 
who can score a test faster than it takes 
to say “Jack Robinson.” The whole 
procedure is as stupid as training a boy 
in the principles of public health in one 
class, then handing him a soiled shav- 
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ing mug, from which to drink his milk 
during his next lunch hour. 

At this point, I can begin to hear 
the rumbles and clanging from the 
“brass.”’ The heads of colleges of edu- 
cation, the Doctors of Education and 
lesser lights will retort, “Yes, but all re- 
search studies show that our children 
know more and have higher achieve- 
ment scores than those of any other 
generation.” They can prove from the 
standpoint of statistics that young peo- 
ple can spell better, write better and 
know more factual material than 
their parents’ generation—ad infini- 
tum. 

But, having rung down the wrath 
of the questionable “Fountainheads of 
All Knowledge,” I remain totally un- 
impressed. The sins of which I speak 
actually originated among the erudite 
Doctors of Philosophy in the univer- 
sity colleges of education. I still main- 
tain from experience in my own lab- 
oratories designing and correcting ex- 
aminations (and I have given both 
types) that students are often more ac- 
curate sources of information than 
Ph.D. statisticians when they state that 
they have been robbed of adequate, in- 
tegrated training in written English; 
and this larceny must be charged to 
teachers who give only objective tests. 
The students are right—in their indi- 
vidual cases. To support my thesis, I 
can hear the hand clapping, cheers 
and viva el profesor from all the Eng- 
lish teachers who chance to peruse this 
critique. 
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In the hinterland, where teachers 
are burdened with too many prepara- 
tions, too many papers to correct—yes, 
even in large colleges and university 
classes, I can hear a common. groan 
arise from the instructors, “If we did 
not use objective tests, how could we 
ever get our papers corrected, our work 
done?” It is my contention that the 
answer to this question does not re- 
volve around whether an instructor 
has many or few papers to correct, 
whether his work is heavy or light. ‘The 
entire crux of the question lies solely 
in the direction of the student, the na- 
ture of the product the schools are 
turning out. If the evidence is clear 
and convincing that constant use of 
objective tests results in students’ being 
inadequately trained in written expres- 
sion, then the answer should be: re- 
turn to a greater use of essay types of 
examinations and the philosophy of in- 
tegration. 

Any educational psychologist will 
agree that most of our thinking is done 
with word concepts. One must master 
a new vocabulary when he enters upon 
the study of chemistry, a new vocab- 
ulary for anatomy and so on for each 
specific field of science. Our fellow 
educators, English brethern across the 
seas, have never lost sight of the basic, 
intrinsic values couched within student 
knowledge of word root derivations 
and philology; hence, the age long re- 
tention of the study of Latin and Greek 
in British schools. They realize full well 
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that clear thinking, good organization 
in a written or spoken form, must be 
based upon a sound mastery and 
understanding of the “tools” with 
which thinking is done—that 1s, 
through accurately used word con- 
cepts. 


I am fully aware of the differences 
existing between the highly selective 
“public schools” of England, such as 
Rugby, Eton and Harrow and our 
own mass form of educational pro- 
cedures. Suffice it to say on this point, 
however, that the greater the spread in 
terms of numbers to be educated, as in 
America, the lesser the quality of the 
product educated. In Europe only a 
small percentage of young people ever 
reach the gymnasium, and fewer still 
reach the universities, but the quality 
of the product educated is immeasur- 
ably superior to our own mass produc- 
tion graduates. 


In these United States, we have al- 
most eliminated secondary school of- 
ferings in Latin. Greek went down the 
drain after the close of the colonial era 
of education, when the study of the- 
ology ceased to be one of the primary 
reasons for going to college. So what 
do we turn out as educated young peo- 
ple? A babbling, scribbling group of 
“chrome trimmed” enthusiasts hardly 
able to write an order for a “souped- 
up’ carburetor. 


It is time that school administrators 


critically re-examine their objectives 
in education and the methods they are 
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using to attain those goals. J think they 
will find that the over-use of objective 
tests constantly neutralizes and nullifies 
the honest efforts of their English de- 
partment. 

In this mother lode region, the lo- 
cation of Yuba College, we are re- 
minded of the old miners who lined up 
single file on pay day to receive their 
“poke.” Many were unable to write, 
so merely signed their cross (X) in 
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place of their name. That is about all 
many of our students are required to 
do through their collegiate years in or- 
der to receive a degree. They work a 
little, sign little plus or minus signs here 
and there and finally step up to the 
rostrum to receive their sheep skin 
“poke” at commencement. They little 
realize how much they have been 
“robbed” by the objective test bandits 
on our faculties. 





A Successful Experiment in Religious Education 
H. E. JENKINS 


THE RELATIONSHIP between re- 
ligious education and the _ public 
schools remains one of the unsolved 
dilemmas of public education in the 
nation. 

There are few thinking persons who 
challenge the American concept of the 
separation of church and state. The 
Bill of Rights, with its ringing declara- 
tion of personal liberty in matters of 
conscience and religion, is the gener- 
ally accepted American ideal. How- 
ever, the majority of the people who 
consider the matter seriously believe 
that education is necessarily incom- 
plete unless it includes the character- 
building influence and foundation of 
religious belief and training. 

How this American ideal of absolute 
freedom in religious matters can be 
adjusted to the felt need for religious 
training and how public education, 
which must remain nonsectarian and 
free from all religious cornpulsion, can 
give its students a complete liberal edu- 
cation, including a firm basis of religi- 
ous training, are paramount unsolved 
problems. 

The problems are two-edged swords 
and fraught with numerous dangers. 
Any undue emphasis upon sectarian or 
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denominational matters in public edu- 
cation may deprive students with other 
religious views of their inalienable 
right to believe differently. 

Since the danger is so great and 
since the necessity to maintain individ- 
ual freedom is basic, a tendency to ig- 
nore all matters of religion develops 
and is in itself an undesirable situation. 
Students may gain from this attitude a 
belief that public education does not 
hold religious values to be of great im- 
portance, which, of course, is not true. 
The fact that both public education 
and religious training are necessary for 
complete education and for the main- 
tenance of democracy is recognized by 
most public school authorities. It 1s 
only by public education that a demo- 
cratic nation may be integrated to the 
extent necessary to maintain democ- 
racy, and it is only through the charac- 
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ter development of religious training 
that society can maintain itself. 


Numerous approaches to the prob- 
lem, such as “released time,” have 
been developed in the elementary 
schools and high schools, and in some 
states the use of public facilities by de- 
nominations has been permitted. Re- 
leased time is, of course, not feasible at 
the junior college level, and the latter 
plan presents considerable danger by 
allowing the use of public property by 
private individuals and private organi- 
zations. 

In order to avoid such dangers and 
to maintain the separation of church 
and state, various denominations, from 
time to time, have established religious 
“student centers’ adjacent to or near 
many senior colleges and universities. 
At the senior college level, this volun- 
tary approach seems to be the most 
successful solution yet advanced. 

An interesting experiment of a simi- 
lar nature is being successfully carried 
on by the Baptist denomination near 
the campus of the Tyler Junior Col- 
lege. 

Five years ago a new junior college 
was established in Tyler, and at that 
time the Smith County Baptist As- 
sociation, composed of 48 churches, 
subscribed funds to buy building lots 
just across the street from the Tyler 
Junior College Student Union Build- 
ing. On these lots a small, attractive, 
frame building, the Baptist Student 
Center Building, was erected. This 
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establishment, voluntarily built, legally 
separated from the public junior col- 
lege, makes available religious influ- 
ence and training on a voluntary basis 
without, in any way, violating the 
principle of separation of church and 
state. As far as is known here, this 1s 
the first such religious center to be es- 
tablished at any public junior college, 
and it is, therefore, somewhat in the 
nature of an experiment. 

Its development has been similar to 
that of the public junior college itself. 
It differs in many ways from student 
centers established at senior colleges 
since its approach is that of the com- 
munity college—local, direct, largely 
terminal, and experimental in ways 
necessary to serve the student’s religi- 
ous needs. 

From the beginning, the director of 
the establishment has been a young 
minister with an attractive personality 
and with deep understanding both of 
the problems of youth, and the prob- 
lems of cooperation with public edu- 
cation. Educationally, his qualifica- 
tions are equal to those required for the 
college faculty, and it is possible, there- 
fore, for Tyler Junior College to give 
full credit for Bible courses taughi in 
this student center for as much as 
12 semester hours. The influence of 
the program, however, far exceeds 
the value of mere course instruction. 
The counseling and other general pro- 
grams of the center coordinate and co- 
operate with that of the Tyler Junior 
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College and, in some instances, are 
able to render a type of service which 
has not been possible in the program of 
the college itself. 

Since participation in the program 
is entirely voluntary and since it is con- 
ducted on a very high level, it receives 
student cooperation and high esteem 
not only by the students of the Baptist 
denomination but by others as well. 
Further, during the five years, no com- 
plaints of sectarianism have been 
raised even though the Center is, of 
course, necessarily Baptist in its view- 
point. 

Values derived from the program 
from the standpoint of the college are 
as follows: 


1. Religious education is made avail- 
able on a voluntary basis to those stu- 
dents of all denominations who desire it, 
without violation of the principles of 
the separation of church and state. 

2. The social program and the coun- 
seling program of the center supplement 
that of the college. 

3. The enrollment of the college is 
increased, since students who desire reli- 
gious training are enabled to take it at 
the local college rather than go away 
from home to attend a denominational 
college for the first two years. 


This does not decrease the total en- 
rollment of denominational senior col- 
leges. More students are able to com- 
plete the first two years by attending 
the junior college, thus sending to the 
senior colleges more juniors and seniors 
than would otherwise enroll there. 
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The success of the program from the 
standpoint of its sponsors has been dra- 
matically demonstrated. Last year the 
enrollment in the center totaled 168 
students, and the prospects for an in- 
crease in the general college enrollment 
are such that a greater enrollment 1s 
expected in the Center in the future. 

Recognizing this growth, the Smith 
County Baptist Association broke 
ground on Sunday, June 23, 1953, for 
the erection of a new $25,000 brick 
student center building, in which to 
begin its work in September, 1953. 
From the standpoint of the denomina- 
tion which establishes and maintains 
the Center, the following values are 
obtained : 


1. Religious instruction on a weekday 
basis is made available for its students, 
as well as others. 

2. The students attending the local 
college remain at home and, thereby, 
they remain in the local church instead 
of going away from home. The local 
church needs these young people in its 
youth program, its church school, and 
its other religious activities. 


The Tyler Junior College being, of 
course, non-denominational is encour- 
aging other denominations to build 
similar institutions adjacent to the col- 
lege and to assist with this religious 
education. One other denomination, 
the Methodist, has already purchased 
a building lot for this purpose, and it is 
expected that similar establishments 
by other denominations will be insti- 
tuted. 








po you belong to the big majority of 
people who believe that writers are 
born and not made? Critics often dis- 
parage the merits of a creative writing 
class while fully agreeing that art and 
music should be taught in the class- 
room. 

Officials at Lee College, Baytown, 
Texas set out to prove that writers 
could improve their art and gain‘in- 
sight into their work from classroom 
teaching. Results after only a few 
months were gratifying: two writers 
were top winners in a short story con- 
test; a beginning verse writer later won 
the two first places in poetry; a novel 
from the group was carried back to 
New York by the talent scout for a 
publisher; feature articles were sold to 
Life, Seventeen, Popular Hobbies, and 
many leading magazines. 

Walter Rundell, dean of the college, 
made a survey in the spring of possible 
new courses to be offered in Septem- 
ber. His compilation showed that cre- 
ative writing is a fine drawing card for 
adult education. Dean Rundell’s list 
of grandmothers who wanted to write 
down stories for their grandchildren, 
the reporter who hoped to write fic- 
tion, a retired business woman who 
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needed something to do, the house 
keeper who had always wanted to see 
if she could write, a postoffice clerk 
who had sold a few articles and wished 
to do more, furnished the nucleus of 
people to be contacted by letter and by 
phone during the summer. 

I was chosen to teach the course. In 
the “Around Town” column of our 
newspaper, we ran “If you are inter- 
ested in Creative Writing, call 4504.” 
The list grew. Making notes about 
each person who called my personal 
number, I could see that we were going 
to have a composite group, some work- 
ing in the novel, some the short story, 
others in the feature article, and some 
in poetry. 

From this information, I decided to 
make no assignments except “Write.” 
I told my class to write what they 
wanted to in the form that they wished. 
Strangely enough, this tactic not only 
worked, but proved very stimulating 
because different people tried forms 
they had never thought they would 
like; a poet found he could write very 
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beautiful short stories; a no sale fiction 
writer began to sell articles every- 
where. They would have never tried 
these varied forms had they not been 
in this class. I chose several textbooks: 
‘Manuel Komroff’s How to Write a 
Novel, Simon and Schuster), (DeWitt 
C. Reddick’s Modern Feature Wnit- 
ing, Harper’s), and (Scott Meredith’s 
Writing to Sell, Harper’s). We built a 
small handbook on poetry. But the 
main text always was at least three 
cofnes of the magazine to which the 
author wished to sell. We also studied 
The Wnter and Writers Digest for 
market information. 


Because baby sitters were scarce, we 
decided to meet once a week for three 
hours, an evening session for the pro- 
fessional people, a morning session for 
the housewives. The three hours were 
never long enough. We devoted the 
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the week, with the class taking notes on 
both bad and good points to discuss 
after the reading. These notes were in 
turn taken down by the author to 
weigh and consider at a later date, 
after a “cooling” period for revisions. 
The manuscripts were also handed in 
to me for further editing. Now and 
again we met in homes and varied the 
meeting with an invited speaker, edi- 
tor, or writer; afterward, during the 
refreshment period the student could 
approach the guest with his problem 
or question. 

Aiming for quantity in writing, be- 
lieving firmly that quality comes from 
quantity, I had to devise schemes to 
get the most wordage from each stu- 
dent. I tried first asking him for a writ- 
ing schedule. This plan was not a suc- 
cess. Then I handed out report sheets 
like the following: 





Novel 
Chaps. 


Short 
Name 


Word 


Stories Articles Count 


Mss 
Mailed 


Rejec- 


Poems Lines tions 





Date 





New 


writing 





Revised 








first hour to discussions of markets, 
ideas for articles and stories, notes 
about style and form, gossip in the 
literary world, and new books. The 
last two hours we devoted to reading. 
Each person read his contribution for 


Each person had to turn in a report 
sheet, valued at so many points of the 
semester grade, for each session. This 
sheet and class pressure kept most of 
the students producing. It is very hard 
to turn in a report sheet and say, “I 











CREATIVE WRITING 


have written nothing this week.” 


Concerning grading, no manuscript 
was marked “A,” “‘B,” “C,” etc. It was 
marked for the worst in trite expres- 
sions, punctuation, unnatural conver- 
sation, poor beginnings, weak endings. 
I wrote notes to the students such as: 
“T couldn’t see the boy in this story.”’ 
‘This is an incident without plot.” “I 
don’t seem to care about Alice one way 
or another, did you?”’ Above all, wher- 
ever I could compliment a sentence, a 
phrase, a paragraph, I did so. I believe 
that a creative writer needs all the en- 
couraging words that he can get. The 
class criticism was the best grading of 


all. 


The oral readings taught the writer 
much: roughness in style, trite expres- 
sions, unbelievable details. The class 
serves as an audience, making the 
writer conscious that he must write for 
a reader. Also hearing both good and 
poor manuscripts helped each student 
develop a critical sense to apply to his 
own writing.. The discussions also un- 
earthed new ideas, inspired thinking, 
sometimes even a whole chain of new 
ideas, for new creative work. While the 
class gave encouragement with its 
compliments, the negative criticism 
began to build up the tough hide tnat 
every writer must have to survive the 
vastly discouraging rejections that are 
bound to come from editors. 

In discussing the varied writing 
forms, we attempted to divide the time 
in the semester equally. Some of the 
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general points we followed in the short 
story were: open the story as near the 
crux of a problem as possible; in the 
first paragraph include at least one 
main character with a flash of descrip- 
tion of him as well as a picture of him 
already engaged in some problem or 
action; moreover the place and the 
time should be known. Before the first 
page is ended, be well into the story. 
Then flash back to the beginning. No 
problem, no story. The ending must 
let the main character solve his own 
difficulty. We observed that most 
1500 or around 4,000 
words and noted which magazines 
bought each length. We studied the 
ads of the magazine we hoped to sell 
to, for no editor will be very likely to 
buy stories of plane crashes if the air- 
lines support his magazine. We listed 
other taboos as well as the slant toward 
men or women. 


stories are 


The fundamental ideas about devel- 
oping an article were a lot like those of 
the short story. We studied the publi- 
cation in order to tailor the article to 
fit it. We recognized that in the mod- 
ern article, the writer borrows much of 
the fiction technique: opening with an 
incident or problem, using much con- 
versatiou, or a rhetorical question and 
answer method, and a generous sprin- 
kling of anecdotes. The secret of our 
many sales in the feature article was 
not only the good writing produced, 
but the excellent pictures made by two 
photographers in the class. We also 
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used the professional technique of 
querying an editor before writing arti- 
cles, sending a first and last paragraph 
of the intended feature along with an 
outline of the points to be covered. 
Some editors, if you ask, will tell you 
what type of pictures to get for certain 
stories. 

In poetry, I had the fine help of Dee 
Walker, alternate Poet Laureate of 
Texas. He visited our class many times 
as guest speaker, read our poems on 
his radio programs, helped us set up a 
contest in the short story, article, and 
poetry categories, getting a local mer- 
chant to give us $150 for prizes. He 
also wrote of us constantly in his col- 
umns in the Texas City News and The 
Houston Chronicle. His chief words 
of advice were: condense. If you said 
it in four stanzas, you could say it 
much better in two. Cut out trite ex- 


pressions. Re-write all inversions. Keep 
the language simple. Write what you 
feel. Don’t preach. Then branch out 
and learn feet and patterns. 
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I am firmly convinced that any cre- 
ative writing class, to be successful, 
must have a teacher with an editorial 
eye, an almost agent-teacher-writer 
personality. He must write himself in 
order to understand the heartbreak, to 
know when to praise, and how far to 
take the criticism. The class needs at 
least one good photographer. Then 
too, at least a few of the students 
should come in with the professional 
attitude, for such an attitude is con- 
tagious and will spread to the rest of 
the class. The students must realize 
too that writing is work. Even if a 
writer is born with talent, he must go 
through the long apprenticeship of 
writing constantly. He must read, for 
inspiration, for taste, for style, for 
technique. 

Can creative writing be taught? My 
answer is “Yes.’’ While the desire, feel- 
ing, and talent may be innate, the 
technique of writing can be vastly im- 
proved in a classroom. Ask any of our 
writing students at Lee College! 

















The transition from high school to 
college is a critical period in the life of 
youth. ‘he problem seems to be one 
of dealing effectively with problems 
facing students when they make the 
break from high school and enter into 
the life and programs of full college 
work. This latter problem becomes all 
the more acute when junior colleges 
admit any high school graduate or any 
other mature person who shows evi- 
dence that he can profit from the cur- 
riculum in which he has a real interest. 
Guidance, counseling and assistance 
in problems of adjusting to college 
methods of instruction are highly im- 
portant. 

Improving Tran:ition from School 
to College, Arthur E. Traxler and 
Agatha ‘Towsend, Harper and Broth- 
ers, 1953, may be of assistance to 
junior college people interested in this 
problem indicated above. The final 
chapter, “Emerging Patterns for the 


From The Executive Secretary's 
Desk 
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Guidance of Students into College,”’ 
is especially valuable. Trends seem to 
be in the direction of more liberal en- 
trance policies on the part of the col- 
leges and universities. However, the 
problem of what kind of program is 
provided after students have entered 
college must be carefully considered. 
* * * 


We suggest that someone should 
make an extensive study of the drop- 
out problem in junior colleges. We do 
not know what the approximate rate 
is, since it varies considerably from 
college to college. In some it is high. 
In others it is very low. What makes 
the difference? Assistant Principal 
Doron Warren, Austin Junior-Senior 
High School, Austin, Minnesota, has 
produced a 23 page study with 17 
tables on a drop-out study of the class 
of 1952 at that school. Some of his 
findings could well have significant 
bearing on similar problems in junior 
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colleges. ‘The homes from which stu- 
dents come, their financial conditions, 
participations in extraclass activities, 
attendance records, intelligence quo- 
tients, all of these are factors involved. 
Judging from 16 years experience in a 
junior college and from wide contacts 
and observations in the United States, 
we feel one point shown in the report 
is especially significant. ““There appears 
to be a connection between poor read- 
ing ability and a pupil’s tendency to 
drop out,” the report states. And why 
not? If the student can’t read rapidly 
and with good comprehension, how 
can he keep up with the assigned work? 
He falls behind, becomes discouraged, 
perhaps frustrated, and then turns to 
some kind of employment which he 
can do with satisfaction. The problem 
of reading is basic not alone in high 
school but also in junior and senior col- 
leges. Wise administrations will tackle 
this problem and find ways to solve it 
as far as possible. 

There is another aspect to this ques- 
tion of transition from school to col- 
lege. “The Spotlight” for January- 
February, 1954, U.S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, deals 
with articulation between high school 
and. college; lists the various experi- 
mental programs being tried and then 
raises what are called, “Some Tough 
Questions for You.” Does the present 
prevailing system of 12 years of school, 
4 years of college and X years of gradu- 
ate study delay unduly the able stu- 
dents? Do you favor acceleration in 
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college of able students? If not, why 
not? If you favor acceleration in col- 
lege, why not in high school? Is there 
any basic conflict between accelera- 
tion and enrichment of able students’ 
programs? Is general education in high 
school the best preparation for techni- 
cal training later on? One might also 
ask if general education is the best 
preparation for vocational competency 
at any level. We raise this question be- 
because we have heard it seriously dis- 
cussed by representatives of at least one 
great foundation. On what basis of 
fact is this argument advanced? Who 
knows? 
* * 

May we call attention to an inter- 
esting article in California Journal of 
Secondary Education, February, 1954, 
pp. 69-76, entitled, “Listen, the Con- 
sumers Speak,” by Amsel Barton. She 
raised 15 questions with 130 college 
students and with 120 high school stu- 
dents, and received responses from all 
250 students. We recommend this 
series of questions with proper modifi- 
cations to make them applicable to 
junior colleges. From the responses she 
found that students wanted the follow- 
ing for satisfactory living and working 
in high school: 1) They want to be 
accepted as persons in their own right. 
2) They want real fellowship with 
adults, their peers—personal and edu- 
cational fellowship. 3) They want help 
to become independent as rapidly as 
possible. 4) They want to succeed— 
all of them—and that in spite of any 
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exterior attitudes of indifference. 5) 
They want interesting, important and 
challenging work. 6) ‘They want study 
skills. ‘This judgment was expressed 
more than 100 times in various ways. 
7) They want good teachers—teachers 
who know their subjects and can make 
materials clear and interesting. 8) 
They want understanding. This item 
was mentioned by every one of the 250 
students. 
. *% * 

There are those who honestly advo- 
cate a re-organization of the school 
system. They want an integrated pro- 
gram from the 11th through the 14th 
years to help prevent overlapping of 
subject matter, to encourage students 
to continue studies beyond the 12th 
year, to offer more challenging subject 
matter and methods to the more able 
students. There are others who want to 
experiment with the scheme of taking 
the more able students out of high 
school. They want them in college 
where, they say, they will be really 
challenged. They claim that too much 
of their time in the junior and senior 
years of high school is wasted. Con- 
siderable sums of money are being 
spent now in some selected institutions 
to demonstrate, if it can be, that this is 
a sound scheme of education. it may 
be. Who knows? 

In any event, however, there will be 
large number of students who can't 
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afford to go away from home to col- 
lege. This is an established fact if we 
may believe surveys that have been 
made on this question. ‘There are many 
students who are not of the more able 
sort academically speaking. ‘There are 
plenty of complaints, even from deans 
of graduate schools, on the inability of 
students at that level to write English 
clearly. Is the answer to the many 
problems in education—not merely for 
those of greater ability—to be found in 
education reorganization? Frankly, we 
don’t think so. Let us grant the need 
for reorganization of some kind. Even 
so, the basic needs of students as we 
have indicated them in other sections 
of the Desk will remain. 

These needs can be met only as they 
are discovered at the level of each indi- 
vidual student. Remedies must be pre- 
scribed and administered to these 
students under any system or scheme. 
Highly qualified personnel must be 
secured for testing, counseling and 
assisting these students. The faculty 
must become a team, pulling in the 
same direction to solve individual stu- 
dent problems as they may be revealed 
by expert personnel workers. We be- 
lieve that if a system along this line is 
developed on a really functional basis, 
the transition from school to college 
can be made more successfully than at 
the present time and the percentage 
of dropouts greatly reduced. 








Monticello College, Alton, Illinois, 
is offering $500 in cash prizes in junior 
college art competition. Senior girl stu- 
dents at over 800 high schools in 12 
midwestern states have received entry 
forms for the Monticello College Ex- 
hibition of Secondary School Art, April 
15 to May 1, President Russell T. 
Sharpe has announced. The 116-year- 
old college for women in Alton, IIli- 
nois, which has traditionally empha- 
sized art in its curriculum, is awarding 
$500 in cash prices to 25 entries from 
the 50 chosen for exhibition. The first 
prize of $100 will go for work in the 


media of watercolor, pastel, drawing, 


graphic drawing, and sculpture. 


The Award Jury includes noted 
artists Fred Conway, Tankasko Milo- 
vich, and Jim Harmon, along with 
Illinois State Art Director William 
Bealmer and the public school art 
supervisors for Alton, Illinois and Rite- 
nour School District, St. Louis County, 


Missour1. 


Virginia Intermont College, Bristol, 
Virginia, has been selected by Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, as 
the sixth pilot school in the Coopera- 
tive Research Project in Junior and 
Community College Education for 
Nursing, according to an announce- 
ment by President R. L. Brantley. The 
first class will enter on September 14. 

President Brantley and Mrs. Sara 
Washeim, Director of Nursing Serv- 
ices at Bristol Memorial Hospital, at- 
tended the January conferences held 
at Teachers College for the presidents, 
deans and directors of the six schools. 

The Columbia project has the bless- 
ings of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges. Doctor Montag, di- 
rectov of the project at Columbia, has 
appeared on the programs of the 
American Association. 


The founders of the project believe 
that a sound educational program for 
nursing can be developed within a 
two-year period and that good bed- 
side professional nurses who have had 
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a liberal arts education and have ac- 
quired the knowledge and developed 
the skills that are singular to nursing 
will result from the program. 

Other colleges in the program are: 
Orange County Community College, 
Middletown, New York; Fairleigh 
Dickenson College, Rutherford, New 
Jersey; Henry Ford Community Col- 
lege, Dearborn, Michigan; Weber Col- 
lege, Ogden, Utah; and Pasadena City 
College, Pasadena, California. 


* * * 


Presbyterian Junior College, Max- 
ton, North Carolina, is offering a pro- 
gram in social security during the pres- 
ent semester. Dr. Louis C. LaMotte, 
President, in making the announce- 
ment, stated that there is a continuing 
demand about the 
social security program. 


for information 


Representatives of the Social Se- 
curity Administration have accepted 
the college’s invitation to present a 
series of lectures covering nearly every 
phase of the social security laws. In 
addition, representatives of agencies 
administering related program—rev- 
enue, employment, and welfare—will 
be invited to lecture on the laws they 
help to administer. 

‘Because this course will be of value 
to people outside the college, we are 
inviting the public to attend these lec- 
tures as a public service of the Col- 
lege,” Dr. LaMotte said. One semester 
credit hour will be given students who 


enroll in the course. 
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Mr. J]. R. Burgess, Jr., of Reinhardt 


College, Waleska, Georgia, was one of 
nearly 200 representative college presi- 
dents who were entertained at a meet- 
ing of the Presidents’ Council of the 
American Institute of Management at 
the Plaza Hotel in New York City on 
December 1. 


After a panel had discussed the prob- 
lem, the following general principles 
were agreed upon: 


1. ‘That corporations should recog- 
nize their obligation to preserve the di- 
versified structure and balance of higher 
education as a part of the fabric of 
American life. 

2. That corporations should be urged 
to give as much to charity and educa- 
tion as the tax laws permit and en- 
courage. 

3. That corporations should try to 
bring contributions to education up to 
balance their gifts to charity. 

4. That, as nearly as possible, gifts 
to colleges should be unrestricted so that 
they can be used for current support of 
the overall program. 

5. That corporations should be as 
careful in making gifts as they are in 
their usual business activities. 


* % . 


Towa Junior College Association, 
with Mr. James F. Loper, Muscatine, 
Iowa, President, has a very complete 
organization of committees. They in- 
clude the following: administration, 
athletics, music, curriculum, student 
personnel, speech, public relations, 
legislation, teacher preparation, and a 
special committee on college recruit- 
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ment relationships. ‘The Iowa junior 
colleges are therefore organized with 
committees paralleling those of the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges. Additional committees have 
been added according to the needs of 
the junior colleges in the state. Full 
complements of representatives have 
been secured for each of the commit- 
tees. In addressing the members in a 
recent letter, President Loper said, “‘It 
is the hope of your officers that all of 
you will serve on the committees to 
which you were appointed and that 
you will be alert to the problems of the 
other committees and make contribu- 
tions to them when you can help.” 
President Loper outlined a number of 
practical and immediate suggestions 
for the committees. 

The Iowa junior colleges will con- 
duct their workshop at the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Iowa City, during the 
week of June 14th. Jesse P. Bogue, the 
executive secretary of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges, will 
be the director of the workshop. 


Se 


Long Island Agricultural and Tech- 
nical Institute, Farmingdale, N.Y., 
has published a report on placement 
and progress of graduates, industrial- 
technical division. The first class in this 
division was graduated in June, 1948. 
In December of that year, after six 
months of employment, the first place- 
ment report of the class was issued. 
The second report followed one year 
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later. The third survey of the class was 
completed in December, 1950, 30 
months after graduation. Of the entire 
group of 216 graduates, 185 or 85 
per cent responded to the survey. It is 
stated that 91 per cent of graduates are 
employed in the specific fields for 
which they were trained at the Insti- 
tute. Nine per cent are employed in 
areas other than those for which they 
were trained, and no graduates of the 
class reported that they were unem- 
ployed. ‘The survey indicates the wage 
groups in which graduates are em- 
ployed. Comparative percentages of 
the classes of 1948, 1949 and 1950 are 
shown in the various wage groups. The 
report definitely shows the rapid ad- 
vancement in wages of the members 
of the three classes. The report states, 
‘Tt is evident that there have been both 
the opportunity and the ability to 
progress in terms of wages from year to 
year.’ A copy of the report may be 
secured by writing to Mr. H. B. 
Knapp, Director, Long Island Agri- 
cultural and Technical 
Farmingdale, New York. 


Institute, 


* * 


Pasadena City College, Pasadena, 
California, was featured in a recent 
issue of Western ‘Building. The well-- 
illustrated article was entitled, ““How 
We're Training Skilled Craftsmen.” 
The building trades at Pasadena City 
College, Pasadena, California, are 
given special attention. The article 
States, in part: 
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“Present day activity in the West in 
the training of skilled builders and 
craftsmen is a well-organized activity 
and not proceeding on hit or miss lines. 
In every western state, this work is given 
top coordination by an agency of the 
state government. Sometimes this agency 
is a department of vocational education. 
Sometimes it is a state apprenticeship 
department. Somestimes it is both. The 
training program being carried on at 
Pasadena City College is representative 
of one way in which young men are 
trained in building skills. In that case, 
they spent four hours each day in class- 
room and on the job training. In this 
way, they complete their work in two 
years. 

“Another method of training apprent- 
ices is perhaps more widely used than is 
the Pasadena system. Under _ this 
method, a young man who wants to be- 
come a building craftsman obtains em- 
ployment as an apprentice with a gen- 
eral contractor or sub-contractor. He 
and the employer apply to a local ap- 
prenticeship committee for an appren- 
ticeship contract. 

“Upon the granting of such an agree- 
ment, the apprentice is put under the 
supervision of a skilled craftsman on the 
job. In addition to this, he is required to 
spend 144 hours each year in classroom 
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instruction. This instruction is given in 
most areas by the local school district. 
Instructors are often provided by the 


particular trade concerned.” 
* # * 


Fairleigh Dickinson College, Ruth- 
erford, New Jersey and the Bergen 
County Junior College, Teaneck, New 
Jersey, will merge under the name of 
Fairleigh Dickinson College, with Dr. 
Peter Sammartino as president. Dr. 
Walter D. Head, president of Bergen 
County Junior College, will become 
provost of the Teaneck campus. A sub- 
stantial building program for the Tea- 
neck campus is being planned for the 
next two years. It will include new 
classroom buildings and the modern- 
ization of all laboratory facilities. A 
merger of the two institutions will pro- 
vide educational facilities for potenti- 
ally 4,000 students. Fairleigh Dickin- 
son now has an enrollment of 2,851, 
and Bergen has an enrollment of 494 
in the day and evening divisions. It is 
planned to increase the Teaneck en- 
rollment to 500 day students and 
about the same number in the evening 
division. 








Some Aspects of the 
Status of Junior Colleges 


Gn the United States 


D. GRANT MORRISON 


Supervisor of Junior College Education for the State of Washington 


JUNIOR COLLEGES have existed in 
the State of Washington for 27 years. 
For 16 of these, the junior colleges 
were independent institutions, receiv- 
ing no State support. 

The law of 1945 made it possible 
for the independent junior colleges of 
the State to come within the public 
school system and to operate as a part 
of the educational services offered by 
the local school district. 

A Supervisor of Junior Colleges and 
Extended Secondary Programs was 
added to the staff of the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction to assist 


in developing this work. 


TRENDS IN THE COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE FIELD 


Within the past biennium the junior 
college enrollments of fulltime students 
were lowered somewhat by the draft- 
ing of 18-year-olds for the Armed 


Forces. In 1951 this decrease ranged 
from seven to 30 per cent but in 
1952 enrollments tended to level off, 
several colleges showing slight increases 
in enrollment over similar periods in 
1951. The junior colleges survived this 
decrease in enrollment by reexamining 
their curricular offerings and by in- 
creasing their evening school program. 
While no rapid growth is expected, it 
appears that enrollments will show an 
increase in the next biennium. 


There was increased use of lay ad- 
visory committees. ‘These committees 
provided the junior colleges with a 
clear picture of community needs and 
assisted them in evaluating programs 
already developed. Besides utilizing the 
services of a representative advisory 
20 to 50 members, 
smaller committees wrote the “educa- 


committee of 


tional specifications for specific courses, 
1.e., the skills, factual information, and 
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SOME ASPECTS 


understandings needed.” The college 
then set up programs to meet these 
specifications. Such committees have 
worked successfully in a wide variety 
of fields including training for sales- 
men, advance designers and in basic 
economics. 

The junior colleges have improved 
their housing facilities greatly within 
recent years. Five years ago none of the 
junior colleges had a building designed 
to meet its needs. ‘Today, Clark, Long- 
view, Yakima, Centralia and Wenat- 
chee have one or more excellent units 
of their plants completed. 

By the Law of 1945 and subsequent 
State Board rulings, high schools may 
offer limited extended secondary pro- 
grams. The State Board requirements 
for such a 13th and 14th year course 
state: 


1. It must be a continuation of work 
already offered in the high school. 

2. The majority of students must be 
high school graduates. 


Each junior college is encouraged to 
meet the individual needs of its com- 
munity and to develop its program 
using its unique potentialities. In gen- 
eral, it can be said that the best results 
have been accomplished where the jun- 


ior colleges are integrated into the total 
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school system. In this way it is possible 
to utilize fully the entire facilities of a 
school system in identifying educa- 
tional needs, in planning courses to 
meet these needs, and in evaluating 
their accomplishments. 


One of the most important develop- 
ments during the biennium has been 
the simplification of the procedures for 
evaluating courses for which transfer 
credit to colleges and universities is be- 
ing requested. Communication _be- 
tween junior colleges and the Univer- 
sity and State College of Washington 
establishes approval prior to initiation 
of each new junior college course. 


In developing curriculums, the jun- 
ior colleges are being increasingly flexi- 
ble. Some fundamental courses remain 
basically the same year after year. 
Other courses which are designed to 
meet temporary needs are eliminated 
when the specific need has been met. 
It is expected within the next biennium 
that there will be an increased emphasis 
on vocational training and general 
education, and that considerable at- 
tention will be given to civilian defense. 

Forty-First Biennial Report of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
State of Washington, for the period of 
July 1, 1951,to June 30, 1952. 








JUDGING 
New 


Education Material 


American Government, written and di- 
rected by Eugene Miller, Audio 
Classroom Service, 323 South Frank- 
lin Street, Chicago, Illinois. Set of 
three 33 1/3 twelve inch long play 
records. 

Citizens in Action, written and directed 
by Eugene Miller, Audio Classroom 
Service, 323 South Franklin Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. Set of two 33 1/3 
twelve inch long play records. 


These two albums of records are 
designed as audio aids to be used in 
teaching American government and 
politics. In addition to the records, 
the company furnishes a free teacher’s 
guide booklet prepared by Dr. Jerome 
Reich. This booklet contains a series 
of complete lesson units, one for each 
of the topics discussed in the records. 

The album, American Government, 
consists of three records, one each de- 
voted to the three branches of govern- 
ment. Citizens in Action, is a set of 


two records dealing with politics and 
political parties. ‘The first record 1s en- 
titled “People in Politics,’ and the 
second is “Politics and the People.” 
Each record is banded so that any 
part may be played separately. The 
subdivisions deal with particular topics 
which logically fall under the general 
subject of the record. For example, 
the record on the legislative power 
is divided into four subtopics: “‘What 
Makes A Legislator,’ “What Is Rep- 
resentation,’ “Inside Story of a Bill,” 
and “Congress—Play Ball,” ‘The other 
records follow a similar pattern, gen- 
erally with not more than four bands. 


The author uses dramatized ac- 
counts of theoretical situations to em- 
phasize the factual material which he 
wishes to impress upon the listener. 
Various techniques are used to ac- 
complish this purpose. Covering a his- 
torical event of importance in Ameri- 
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EDUCATION MATERIAL 


can government by the radio an- 
nouncer’s dramatization makes an 
effective technique. This method is 
utilized to point out the political back- 
ground and constitutional consequen- 
ces of the Supreme Court’s decision 
in the case of Marbury v. Madison. 
Another technique used is the drama- 
tization of events in the life of a pub- 
lic official or party worker. 

Although the records generally at- 
tempt to give a realistic picture of 
American politics, the author — uses 
stereotyped characters. The voices of 
the politicians are reminiscent of the 
comic version of a long-winded sena- 
tor. This portrayal gives the student a 
false impression of the generally effi- 
cient modern legislator. Also, the un- 
realistic portrayal makes the drama- 
tization less interesting to the listener, 
thus diminishing its value as a teach- 
ing aid. 

These records are not meant to be 
used as a substitute for classroom in- 
struction. Actually, the student must 
be well acquainted with the subject 
matter before the records can be of 
aid to him. The chief value in the 
records is their method of emphasizing 
particular facts with which the student 
is already familiar. The material pre- 
sented in the record can be used as 
a point of departure for classroom 
discussion and evaluation of the polit- 
ical processes. The instructor would 
necessarily need to explain many of 
the questions raised and help the stu- 
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dent determine how certain parts of 
the record fit into the whole pattern 
of American government. This meth- 
od is employed to portray the different 
problems which face the government 
bureaucrat and also to explain the 
use of legislative powers by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

These two albums cannot present 
a comprehensive study of the entire 
field of American Government and 
politics. ‘The author has made an 
effort to give the listener an insight 
into particular problem areas which 
are generally more difficult for the 
student to understand. More attention 
is given to the realistic or practical 
aspects of politics than to the tradi- 
tional structure and theory of govern- 
ment. In explaining the passage of 
bills through Congress, more stress is 
placed on the cloakroom conversations 
and political maneuvers than on the 
formal debates and_ parliamentary 
procedure. One criticism, however, is 
that the listener is likely to get the im- 
pression that this one field is the only 
side of politics. This is especially true 
of the dramatization on party nomina- 
tions in which the direct primary is 
practically ignored in order to expose 
the political bargaining of the smoke- 
filled room. 


The author assumes a completely 
objective attitude on all controversial 
issues. ‘The arguments both pro and 
con are expressed with little or no at- 
tempt to evaluate the relative merits 
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of the conflicting opinions. In describ- 
ing the congressional battle over the 
Court Reorganization Bill of 1937, 
both positive and negative sides of the 


question are presented, and even the 


personalities and political affiliations 
are disguised. ‘This same approach is 
used in the discussions on such debat- 
able issues as the position of the lobby- 
ist and the value of public opinion 
polls. From the teacher’s viewpoint, 
this method has the advantage of 
furnishing the student with the infor- 
mation necessary for an unbiased class 
discussion. 

These records would seem to be 
better suited for use on the secondary 
school level than in the college class- 
room. The plots in the dramatizations 
generally are concerned with subjects 
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which are of more interest to the high 
school student. Much of the material 
is over-simplified to the extent that it 
would probably become monotonous 
or boring to the average college stu- 
dent. ‘The author has obviously made 
an effort to appeal to the high school 
age group rather than to the more 
experienced person generally found in 
college. 

These records, although not per- 
fect, could possibly be used success- 
fully as a teaching aid in American 
Government. At least they represent 
an effort to give the political science 
teacher a new device for making his 
subject more interesting and informa- 
tive. 

WILLIAM M. GrIFFIN 
University of Texas 
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SUMMER SCHOOL IN MEXICO 
MONTERREY TEC 


Member of the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 


JULY 14 to AUGUST 24, 1954 
Spanish, Liberal Arts, Architecture, Government, Folklore, Arts and Crafts 


Escuela de Verano 
Instituto Tecnologico de Monterrey 
Monterrey, N.L., Mexico 

















American Association of University Professors 


A professional society of college and university teachers and 
investigators. Membership open to teachers on faculties of ac- 


credited junior colleges. 


43,400 Members 472 Organized Chapters 


For information concerning the Association, address: 


The General Secretary 

American Association of University Professors 
1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 
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“Tue JowrNAL or HicHer Epucation is a valuable medium 
for the presentation of contemporary ideas about college and 
university education. I have found it very useful.” 


President Taylor, Sarah Lawrence College 


Subscription $5.00 a Year 


OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY * COLUMBUS 























Compiled uder the auspices of 
the AAJC 


BOOKS FOR JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Frank J. Bertalan, editor 318 p. $7.50 
A basic list of some 4000 in-print titles, including books, periodicals, films and 
filmstrips. Arranged alphabetically by author under 22 main subject classifications, 
and many subclassifications, corresponding to the main divisions of junior college 
curriculums. Complete buying information and L.C. card number given. Includes 


author and subject index. 


This selected list is based on recommendations received from 95 junior colleges 
members of the American Association of Junior Colleges, with outstanding depart 


ments in particular subject fields. 


An excellent checklist for evaluating your present collection; a reliable guide for 


future acquisitions. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION CHICAGO II 











COLLEGE REDUCES YOUR DROP-OUTS 


INCREASES ACHIEVEMENT 
TYPEWRITING ELIMINATES INACCURACY 
TECHNIQUE CUTS PAPER MARKING BY 


by Smith and Lloyd 90 PER CENT 
@ ADDS ZEST AND VARIETY 
THE BOOK WITH 


COPY CONTROL @ HELPS TRANSCRIPTION 
@ MAKES GRADING VERY EASY 


Here is the book college owners are shouting about ... more than 200 adoptions already. 
It holds students. It builds high-level speed and accuracy. It makes instruction easier. It is 
written by famous authors and was developed in the business college classroom. Available 
in both 200-lesson and 100-lesson editions. 


Write your nearest Gregg office today. 


GREGG PUBLISHING DIVISION 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
New York 36 330 West 42nd St. Dallas 2 501 Elm St. 
Chicago 6 lt! North Canal St. Toronto 4 253 Spadina Rd. 
San Francisco 4 _ 68 Post St. London E. C. 4 95 Farringdon St. 




































ECONOMICS: 
Principles 
and Applications 


By Dodd and Hasek 
2nd Edition 


USED IN 
450 Colleges and Universities 
ECONOMICS: PRINCIPLES AND APPLICATIONS hes set a pattern that caused many 
instructors to say, “This is the first economics textbook | have ever found that students can 
read and understand.” ECONOMICS: PRINCIPLES AND APPLICATIONS is a dynamic 
book. It is not just for the one bright boy or girl in your class, but for all students. Difficult 
topics ere made easier to comprehend by adequate explanation, and well-chosen illustra- 
tions and examples. It presents the basic principles and applications but leaves to later 
courses the more advanced and highly technical analysis of economic problems. 


Available with a workbook and tests. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N.Y. Chicago5 San Francisco3 Dallas 2 























| Sc erecrape 


Security... . 
can’t always be measured in dollars and cents. 


For example—security during retirement involves having an income that is not only 
assured but also adequate to purchase at least the necessities of life, regardless of in- 
flation or other economic trends. 

TIAA has established CREF to provide a program whereby educators can retire with e 
TIAA income of a fixed number of dollers plus a CREF income that varies with values 
and earnings of the common stocks in the Fund. Such values and earnings have tended in 
the past to fluctuate with economic trends and living custs. Therefore it is hoped that this 
combined annuity will keep the purchasing power of retirement incomes more in step 
with the times than has the traditional fixed dollar annuity alone. 


Write TIAA-CREF for details. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 
COLLEGE RETIREMENT EQUITIES FUND 


522 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 
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COLLEGE CHEMISTRY 
by PAUL R. FREY, Colorado A. & M. College 


This new freshman text is important in three ways: it gives the student an 
introduction to chemistry which stresses fundamental ideas; gives the student 
extensive practice in problems; gives the teacher a fine supply of teaching aids, 
such as a selected group of lecture demonstration experiments, which help 
dovetail class and laboratory work. Procedures and results are carefully out- 
lined, and questions follow. Plus accompanying Laboratory Manual by King, 
Frey, Slabaugh and Splittgerber. 


653 pages * 6" x 9” - 1952 


FUNDAMENTALS OF ENGINEERING DRAWING 
Third Edition (1952) 
by Warren J. Luzadder, Purdue University 


Here is a truly up-to-date text with tables, problems and illustrations based 
on the new British-American Unified Screw Thread. 


You will find this book is written so that you can spend your time teaching 
fundamental principles instead of answering scores of questions on details. 
Professor Luzadder constantly keeps in mind the students and the questions they 
usually ask. Consequently, students are always able to find an understandable 
illustration with a simple explanation for any difficult detail they may encounter. 
Plus accompanying Problems in Engineering Drawing, 3rd Edition, by Luzadder, 
Arnold and Thompson. 


733 pages * 6” x9” + 1952 


For approval copies unite 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC.. 70 FiFTH AVENUE. NEW YORK 11 WY 





